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The best way 
to soften water 


The best way to soften water is with a ‘ Permutit’ water 
softener. All the benisons of soft water will then be yours. 
You will use less soap, and the need for soda will become 
unnecessary. Laundered in soft water linen, woollens, 
and stockings will wear longer. Less fuel will be required 
to heat your water. These are savings which you can 
measure in pounds, shillings and pence, savings which in 
the course of time will more than pay for your ‘Permutit.’ 
But there are other benefits incalculable in terms of 
money. You will find yourself less susceptible to kidney 
trouble, rheumatism and gout. Laxatives will be at a 





discount. Shaving will prove a joy. Shampooing will 





show more satisfactory results and your skin will become 
clearer. Your food will become more digestible and 
improve in flavour. And — what a blessing — your 
heating system can never become “ furred up.” 

Our new type “C” Permutit shown on the right is 
probably the most efficient, easiest-to-run, and best- 
finished water softener sold to-day. A turn of a wheel 
once a week and a salt refill six times yearly is all the 
attention required. 




















Read this unsolicited paragraph from a letter of a plumber 


a 


“We have written to you because we find 
your * Permutit’ softeners the only ones that 
do what is claimed for all softeners, that is, 
Soften Water.” pone 


(Original of this letter may be seen on request.) 














ATA 


This new type “*C” Permuti 
suitable for families of four or 
more, costs from £39.0.0. In this 
model all complicated valves, 
measuring of salt and other oper- 
ations, inherent in “‘ just as good” 
imitations, have been 
eliminated. A turn of a wheel 
once a week and a salt refill six 
times yearly is all the attention 





Permutit’ supply every type of water softener down to 
£4.4.0. Every model is obtainable by easy instalments. 
Write to-day for free booklet and for full particulars 

to Permutit Ltd., Dept 2, Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. , You can now obtain a new Junior 


*Permutit’? Water Softener to 
soften the whole supply in a small 


\ ~ house for £12.12.0. 

—— All Permutit models are backed 
by the Permutit guarantee and 
after-sales service. They give full 
capacity, are strongly built and 
last. Don’t forget to write for the 

rs Rarment-ty instal terms. 
. nite ater Softeners, pro- 
a i prietors of ‘Permutit’ Ltd., are 
a the largest manufacturers of 



















/ softeners. 
— / Call at our stands at the “ Daily 


—_—_ Mail” Ideal Home Exhibition 
at Olympia, Nos. 58 and 59 
Grand Hall, Ground Floor 
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Charivaria. 





A FRENCH astronomer declares that 
the next big European war will start 
on Thursday, August 15, 1935. He does 
not mention, however, about what 
time. — 
* 
The first cuckoo has been reported 
from Dover, Bath, Cambridge and 
Crewe. This supports the theory that 
the cuckoo seldom flies in a straight line. 
+ + 
As we go to press we hear that the 
two members of the Oxford crew who 
have been suffering from autograph- 
wrist are now showing signs of im- 
provement. * * 
* 


With the advent of better weather 


Brazil is said to be seeking to obtain 
warships from Japanese shipbuilders on 
a basis of barter in a form yet to be 
determined. The Japanese are believed 
to have made a preliminary answer 
that they can’t build a navy for nuts. 

* % 


* 

A police-court missionary advanced 
ten pounds to a prisoner who prom- 
ised to turn over a new leaf. Another 
conversion loan. 4 » 
ok 

Tax-collectors in Austria have ap- 
plied for permission to carry arms. In 
this country the “Final Demand” 
notice is usually effective. 

* 
‘ . * iw . 

“Bull-fighting calls for quick de- 
cisions,” says a writer. They have a 
saying in Spain to the effect that he 
who hesitates is tossed. 


could send him the name of a certain 
bookmaker. . . 


The Urge. 


I caME out of the hotel into the 
bright morning sunlight. 

Oh, what a heartrending day to have 
chosen for a return to London! 

Under my arm was a book which I 
must return to the library in the village 
before I set off for Brighton Station a 
few miles away. 

But first 1 wandered for a few 
moments into the sunny paved close of 
the hotel, picking my way among the 
bunches of snowdrops and_ starry 
patches of purple and orange crocuses 
with which the flags were dappled, to a 
seat under its south wall. 

A bee came tacking along, and flew 














our Naval Correspond- | 
ent reports that several 
Thames-side bungalow- | 
dwellers contemplate 


coming ashore _ this OTE] 
month. 4 ce fa. 
* ier 
. ; : “AY Ss 
There is no truth in 2 2} 


the rumour that Mr. 

WINsTON CHURCHILL is 

painting the PREMIER’S 

portrait for the Acad- 

emy. Mr. CHURCHILL is 

not a revengeful man. 
* * 


* 

A tax on powder-pufis 
isthe latest brilliant rev- 
enue suggestion. They 
should bring in quite a 
lot of money if assessed 
at their face value. 

* 
. * 2 6 

It is surprising what 
wonderful dishes can be 
made from practically 





Passer-by. 






: om “Where i-z-z_— it? 

in? Where i-z-z it?” he 

@* | : he demanded cmparenia 
<< =e _. _ per pact law and “ What’s a handful 
\.) WE Px 22k | Mr Ba BEN » "oe o of crocuses to a bee like 
a. — Ps Mine) - me on a day like this!” 








“CERTAINLY THE RIVER LOOKS A LOT CLEANER NOW.” 





at me with every ap- 
pearance of indignation. 


A couple of black 
pirates voyaged across 
the blue overhead giving 
leisurely caws, and came 
to anchor beside the 
ruins of a derelict nest 
in the top of a leafless 
tree near the ancient 
tower of the church at 
the end of the close, to 
ransack it for building 
material, and sail away 
again with their beaks 
full of plunder. 

When the rooks were 
gone there was a con- 
stant agitation in minia- 














nothing. We heard of a lady who made 
a delicious pudding out of an old 
cookery-book that the cook wanted 
to throw away. « x 

* 


One sure way to attract attention in 
the world is to become a steeplejack. 
* 


* 

The intervals in a London revue are 
to be considerably shortened. The 
idea, we understand, is to squeeze in 
another sketch to provide work for an 
army of unemployed authors. 

* 


* 

Iceland is reported to be enjoying 
a spell of mild weather. This is not 
surprising considering the dreadful 
depressions she exports to us. 

* 


A saxophone over eighteen feet long 
has been made in California. We un- 
derstand that it is to be played by a 
vacuum-cleaner switched into reverse. 








A station-master has written an Ode 
to the West Wind; but we have no con- 
firmation of the rumour that a ticket- 
collector is engaged upon a poem 
entitled The Seasons. 

* 
yr - ° 

In Newfoundland ninety thousand 
seals have been killed in three months. 
A leading furrier assures us that the 
skins will be in London in good time 
for the summer. * + 


A distressing incident occurred at a 
recent Society wedding. The bride and 
bridegroom made the usual escape by 
the side-door to avoid publicity and 
found that they had eluded the photo- 
graphers. ww" 


A sports-writer says he has never 
heard of anybody who has made money 
by gambling on the first twenty or 
thirty races of the Flat Season. We 








ture, a darting to and fro and coming 
and going about the old nest in the 
tree-top. 

Blackbirds chinked and starlings 
chittered, while outside the close a 
thrush was chanting apart. 

With a sigh I wrenched myself away 
and went out into the road, where [ 
stood for a minute or two looking about 
me and sniffing the crisp sweet air. 
The grassy expanses at the foot of the 
soft, green, encircling Downs were all 
shimmering with unprinted dew. 

“Oh, what a day!” my heart sang 
as I made my way down the homely 
village street, at the end of which the 
sea lay beaming like a milky opal. 

“Oh, what a day!” I exclaimed ex- 
ultantly to the girl in the little shop 
whence I had borrowed the book. 

“Yes,” she said eagerly, with a 
radiant smile, “a day like this always 
makes me long to go to London! ” 
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Notes of the Hour. 


By a Man Apout Europe. 


(With apologies to some of my well-informed contemporaries.) 





WALKING in my garden and listening to the song of the 
budgerigar in the small aviary next-door, I have been struck 
by the thought that my readers may like to learn a little 
more about Weltpolitik, or that part of it which has swum 
curing the last few days into my ken. 

ae 
* 

What, to take a case, is happening in Austria? 

I ask that question because we have recently granted 
Austria a Letben or loan. 

The situation in Austria, I gather, is this: The Chancellor, 
Dr. DoLtFuss (a man of iron), is supported by the farmers 
(Grauseren) and the Hetmwehr, who are anti-German 
Fascists. He is opposed, on the other hand, by the Austrian 
Nazis, who are pro-German Fascists, and the Republican 
Left, who are anti-farming farmers, hating Fascism ex 
hypothesi but intensely fond of Germany per se. 

[ was talking yesterday to an anti- DoLLFuss Social Demo- 
crat with a strong leaning (Schwingen) towards a diluted 
economic union with non-Hitlerite Nazidom, when I was 
suddenly cut off by the telephone-operator. Otherwise I 
would tell you more. ee 


Immediately afterwards a Polish gentleman entered my 
office ana ex; lained that he had just thought out a solution 
for all the economic troubles of Europe and the world in 
general. I said that I would recommend his name to the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, and he left thanking me 
profusely. Afterwards I found I could not read the name on 
his visiting-card, nor was there printed upon it any address. 


It is on trifling accidents like these that the fate of civilisa- 
tion so often depends. He was a dark man of medium height 
and fresh complexion and carried a black handbag. If 
anyone has seen him anywhere we may yet be saved from 
the chaos to which we are only too certainly heading. The 
name ended with something like sky. 

*  * 
* 


The English literary world has been startled by the 
attempt of a young author to rewrite David Copperfield in 
a more modern style. 

There is, in my opinion, a great deal of work to be done 
in this field. Few of the so-called literary masterpieces 
of former days are sufficiently easy to read. 


Take, for instance, the Saga of BEowuLr :— 


“Him se yldesta ondswarode 
Werodes wisa, word-hord onleaec——” 


That means (more or less) :— 
“To him the toughest bozo of the bunch of high-hats 


Made a snappy come-back and spoke a mouthful 
thus 2 





But who would guess it without being told? I have always 
maintained that no one can now really enjoy BEOWULF in 
the original, and that the language of CHaucrr, MILTon, 
DaypeEn, Frecpine, Dickens and THACKERAY are equally 
out-of-date. 


Besides, how can the publishers go on piling up the 








review-bins of the newspaper-offices. with rubbish unless 
someone thinks of a new idea now and then ? 


x 
x 


This reminds me that fairy-stories for children are to be 
reintroduced into Russia, after having been forbidden by 
the Soviet Government for many years. But everyone 
will carry a propaganda value. 

Perhaps the prettiest is the story of The Three Bears, 
which in the new Russian version will be represented by 
the Little Bear of the Bourgeoisie, the Middle-sized Bear 
of Capitalism, and the Big Bear of Foreign Interference. 
STALIN will be Goldilocks. 

i. 


The University Boat-Race, they tell me, will be rowed 
again on Saturday. 

Is it not time that this antiquated ceremonial water- 
procession, which interferes year after year with the traftic 
of the Metropolis, was abandoned ? 

* bd 
* 

Turning back to Europe, I may perhaps be asked what 
effect, if any, the proposed Four Power Pact will have on 
the delicate and complicated relations between the Little 
Entente and the Iberian Peninsula. 

I find it difficult to say. An unusually prominent busi- 
ness man of Oporto, to whom I put the query, contented 
himself with making the well-known Portuguese gesture 
which consists of laying the left forefinger along the left 
side of the nose. 

But is it not possible that there will be a complete enclave, 
if not a veritable ambuscado ? 


* 1 
* 


In the meantime the Quai D Orsay is ringing with 
laughter at the reply made by Professor ErnsTErN to Herr 
HiTLer (Germany's boy-BisMARrcK), when the latter inquired 
what the eminent physicist thought of the new régime. 

* Ds? = g, dx? + 9..dx2 + g,,dx? + 9,,dx° + 29,.dx,dx, + 29,,dx,dx, 
+29,,dx,dx, + 29,,dx.dx, + 29,,dx.dx, + 29,dx,dx,,” answered 
EINSTEIN, with a shrewd twinkle in his eye. 

Urged to be more explicit: “‘ You will observe that there 
are ten q’s in this formula,” he went on. 

“Ja (Yes),” said the Dictator. 

“They are functions of the co-ordinates,” said ErnsTEty. 
“Some of them may have constant values. Some of them 
may be zero.” 


For once Herr HITLER was nonplussed. EvoeE. 








On a Legal Staircase. 


In certain lights old Doomsday’s name 
Who practised on this floor, 

Though now forgotten is his fame, 
Comes out upon the door. 


To me as I ascend the stair 
The letters ghostly-faint 

His former tenancy declare 
Through several coats of paint. 

I cannot spot them every day, 
In winter not at all, 

But patient wait until a ray 
Strikes back from yonder wall. 

Then when I see the light revive 
This ancient of the Inn, 

I know full well, if he’s alive, 
That Spring must soon begin. 
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STARTER’S BROKE.” 
Tur Economic Expert. “ DON’T KEEP ON SITTING 
GIVE ’ER A SWING.” 


spending” as a cure for our present ills.] 








FIRST AID TO INDUSTRY. 


Tue CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEqQuer. “IT DOESN’T SEEM TO GO 


THERE, 





SOMEHOW. THE SELF- 


MATE. “OP OUT AND 


[In a series of articles in The Times Mr. J. M. Keynes has recommended the Government to adopt a policy of “ wise 
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“ MARVELLOovS! 





AND DID YOU REALLY START WITH ONE EGG?” 








Words and Moujiks. 


A Owe-Act Pray TRANSLATED FROM 
THE RUSSIAN. 





SCENE: A room with no furniture.in it. 
There is nothing on the walls. A 
window with no glass in it shows an 
expanse of nothing. 


Enter two Moujiks. 
Stephanovitch. I have not eaten for 
three days, Nicholai Barakoff. 
Barakoff. There is no food left in all 
the village, Stephan Stephanovitch. 
Stephanovitch. Then in three more 
days we shall be dead and all that, 
Nicholai Barakoff. 
Barakoff. Life is 
Stephanovitch. 
Stephanovitch. Ah! [A long pause. 
Stephanovitch. Where is your wife, 
Nicholai Barakoff ¢ 
Barakoff. She is unfaithful to me, 
Stephan Stephanovitch. I have turned 
her out into the snow and so on. There 
is no shame left in Russia. 
Stephanovitch. There is nothing left 
in Russia, Nicholai Barakoff. 
Barakoff. Life is cruel, Stephan 
Stephanoviteh. 
Stephanovitch. Ah! [A long pause. 
Enter Kyril Kottapin. 
Kottapin. 1 have come to say good- 


cruel, Stephan 





bye to you, Nicholai Barakoff, and to 
you, Stephan Stephanovitch. I am 
going to walk to Krakow to get food. 

Barakoff. But there is no food in 
Krakow, Kyril Kottapin. 

Kottapin. That does not matter, 
Nicholai Barakoff. It is ninety versts 
to Krakow. I am too weak to walk as 
far as that. 

Barakoff. Then you will die of weari- 
ness, Kyril Kottapin. 

Kottapin. No, I shall not do that, for 
I have no food to eat on the journey. 

Barakoff. Then you will starve to 
death, little brother. 

Kottapin. No, Nicholai Barakoff. 
The wolves are all round the village. 
They will take me before I have gone 
two versts. 

Barakoff. Then why are you going, 
Kyril Kottapin ? 

Kottapin. It is fate, little brother. 

Barakoff. Ah! 

Kotiapin. Good-bye to you, Nicholai 
Barakoff, and to you, Stephan Stephan- 
ovitch. 

Barakoff. Good-bye, Kyril 
pin. Mind the steppes. 

Stephanovitch. Good-bye, Kyril Kot- 
tapin. The first verst’s the worst. 

[Hait Kyril Kottapin. 

Barakoff. What are you thinking, 
Stephan Stephanovitch 4 
Stephanovitch. 1 am thinking that 


Kotta- 


God is good to the wolves, little brother. 
Kyril Kottapin is a fool. 

Barakoff. Not so; Kyril Kottapin is 
a brave man. He has gone out into the 
snow to meet his fate. We can only 
sit here and wait for it. 

Stephanovitch. Ah, but we can talk 
about it all the time, Nicholai Barakoff. 

Barakoff. Ah, yes, we can talk, 
Stephan Stephanovitch. How we can 
talk! 

Stephanovitch. Talk is the only thing 
that matters in life, little brother. I 
feel. when I am talking to you that I 
am opening up your brains with a knife. 

Barakoff. Ah, yes, Stephan Stephan- 
ovitch: I feel as if 1 were tearing the 
flesh off your brains with my naked 
hands. 

Stephanovitch. It is a fine thing 
have a friend, little brother. 

Barakoff. Yes, it is a fine thing to 
have a friend; but it is better to be 
dead. 

Stephanovitch. Life is 
brother. 

Barakoff. Ah! [A long pause. 

Stephanovitch. Let us go and perse- 
cute the Jews, Nicholai Barakoff. 

Barakoff. You are a fool, Stephan 
Stephanovitch. There are no Jews left 
in the village. They have all been 
persecuted away. There is only the 
Kommissar from Krasnik. He has a 
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fur-coat and two soldiers with him. 
They would not let us persecute him. 

Stephanovitch. Why has he come 
here, Nicholai Barakoff ? 

Barakoff. He has come to shoot us 
all, Stephan Stephanovitch. 

Stephanovitch. Why has he come to 
shoot us, little brother ? 

Barakoff. I do not know. But that 
is why he has come. They are saying it 
in the village. 

Stephanovitch. Life is cruel, little 
brother. 

Barakoff. You said it. 

Enter the Kommissar. 
Kommissar. Nicholai Barakoff ? 
Barakoff. Here, Kommissar. 
Kommissar. Stephan Stephanovitch ? 
Stephanovitch. Here, little father. 
Kommissar. I am Steelbodkin, the 

Kommissar from Krasnik. I have good 
news for you, my friends. The snow 
has been cleared from the railway-line 
and a train-load of food has been sent 
down from Leningrad. There will be a 
sack of flour and half a sack of peas for 
each of you. There will be a fine meal 
for both of you to-night. 

Stephanovitch. Are you going to 
shoot us after you have fed us, little 
father ? 

Kommissar. Ah-ha! I have not come 
to shoot you, my friends. I have come 
tosave you. Iam the emissary of Fate. 

Barakoff. Is it our fate that we should 
be fed like swine? Are we cattle that 
a train-load of food should be sent 
down from Leningrad to feed us? 
Stephan Stephanovitch and I have 
been talking of our fate and of the great 
horrors which are coming upon us. 
It is all we have left in life to do. 
And now you would take even that 
away from us. You are a hard man, 
Kommissar, but we are brave. Die, 
feeder of swine! [They shoot him. 

Barakoff. We too are brave men like 
Kyril Kottapin, Stephan Stephano- 
vitch. We will go out to meet our fate. 
Are we cowards that we should sit here 
and be offered food from Leningrad ? 

Stephanovitch. Life is cruel, little 
brother. 

Barakoff. Ah! 

[They shoot each other. 
CURTAIN. 








Potato. 
By one who has been warned. 


Deticious Tuber, by the doctor banned 


As far too fattening for men of my 
weight, 
Shall I, forsooth, withhold a timid hand 
From the tureen, and leave it to the 
fly-weight ? 
Not until taste shall totter onitsthrone, 
E’en though I tip the scale at twenty 





stone! 
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“WE HAVE CALLED REALLY, VICAR, 
I THINK OF TRYING CREMATION.” 


TO ASK YOUR ADVICE. My SISTER AND 








What if they prate of all the virtues 
which 
Are hidden in the wholesome sprout 
of Brussels; 
Claim that the artichoke is not so rich 
In starch; that beans are better for 
the muscles; 
Or demonstrate that the tomato wins— 
Crammed with an alphabet of vita- 
mins ? 


Mine the potato! whether boiled or 
fried 
Or roast in jackets (with a pat of 
butter) ; 
Sauté or mashed are not to be decried, 
And chips oft give me thoughts I 
cannot utter 
Unshrined in verse : that luscious golden 
wedge 
Dropped on my plate, I need no other 
veg. 


And if physicians shake their heads 
and say 
A habit so protuberant is certain 
To bring about my premature decay— 
Still, one may feed till Fate lets fall 
the curtain; 
Then, faithful to the end, I shall be 
found 
Laid with my loved potato under- 
ground. 








“Austin PLuMps FoR SHORTS.” 
Daily Paper. 
He’s lucky. Most of us have to 


slim for them. 





“Breaker dropped to the floor again the 
moment he fired. It was an old trick of his, 
and for once it saved his life.” 

Magazine Story. 


What happened the other times he 
tried it? 
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*“ WOULDN'T THAT LOOK LOVELY WITH SOME ONIONS?” 


“Um! 


SHOW ME SOMETHING THAT LOOKS LOVELY BY ITSELF.” 








The Boat Race. 


Views of the Rival Camps. 





An old Oxford Blue sends me the following notes on next 
Saturday’s contest :— 

“What memories of bygone days are conjured up by the 
approach of the greatest sporting event of the year, the 
annual Battle of the Blues! It is difficult perhaps for those 
whose recollections do not go back even as far as the times 
when Oxford used to win the race to realise the conditions 
under which we rowed seventy, eighty, ninety years ago: 
and before discussing the prospects for next Saturday I 
want to try, if I may, to give an idea of the historic con- 
test of 1843, a contest of which I, alas! am now the sole 
survivor. 

“Oxford rowing in the early ‘forties was passing through 
a period of transition. The great days of Harry Vane and 
P. B. Mumby were over, and new schools of thought were 
gaining prominence on the banks of the Isis. Already the 
old twelve-seater wherry had given way before the claims 
of the eight-oared skiff, with its adjustable keel and smart 
brass rowlocks, and the advantages of rowing in outriggers 
instead of the customary top-hat and tails were being hotly 


pressed. There was a movement too to prohibit the practice 
of bribing members of the rival crew to transfer their 
allegiance from one university to the other. These changes, 
as may be imagined, were not brought about without the 
keenest opposition and in the face of arguments couched 
in the coarse language of the towing-path. The older type 
of boat was cumbersome, it is true, and rather sluggish 
against the wind, but at least it permitted the carrying 
of a quantity of spare tackle and (as was frequently pointed 
out at the time) it was only the hoisting of the auxiliary 
sail that had saved Oxford from defeat in 1836. Then too 
she was more seaworthy than her new-fangled rival; and 
when Cambridge sank in 1859 many an old Cantab was 
heard to say that such a disgraceful business could never 
have happened in a wherry. However, tempora mutantur 
nos et, I suppose, mutamur in illis, and I must hurry on to 
a description of the race itself. 

“Cambridge in 1843 were a formidable proposition with 
the Hogg brothers at the zenith of their powers and the 
illustrious Smackett in the bows; but we were by no means 
without hope of victory. This was my fifth year as stroke, 
and immediately behind me sat my old friend Bobby Craig, 
as neat an oarsman as ever rowed from Battersea to Lime- 
house Reach—the course most favoured in the decade of 
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which I am writing. Alfred Tench (afterwards Dean of 
Glastonbury) had recently been transferred from No. 3 to 5, 
to take the place of Lord Aitchison, transferred to Cam- 
bridge at a record fee, and our new 3 was an unknown 
quantity by the name of Smithers; but, as all the world 
now knows, he rowed a magnificent race and was later on 
admitted as incumbent of the parish of St. Mary-under- 
Willow, in the county of Kent. At No. 4 thwart sat the 
future Bishop of Axminster, a stylist with a beautifully 
long action, though even at this early stage revealing that 
tendency to splash towards the finish which marred his 
sermons in after life; while at 5 was W. A. R. Scobey, whose 
translation of the Nicomachean Ethics had already been 
accepted as a standard work. With such men as T. 0. 
Collins, Wilfred Pitt (famous for his watermanship and his 
Essay on the Unsubstantiality of Matter) and the redoubt- 
able Gregory Jackson to complete the boat, it was obvious 
that Cambridge would not:have by any means an easy task. 

“T well remember thinking, as we took our places at the 


Oxford should just win. Unhappily I am bedridden or I 
should be there to cheer them on.” 


Mr. Whortlebury, the old Cambridge Blue, has also been 
good enough to comply with my request for a forecast of 
the result, though I am mistaken, he tells me, in supposing 
that rowing was the sport at which he represented his 
university. He writes :— 


‘What is all the fuss about, anyway? Last year I deter- 
mined for the first time to take an intelligent interest in 
rowing, and no one, though I say it myself, could have gone 
into the business more wholeheartedly. Every day for 
months on end I studied the accounts of trials and outings 
with the closest attention. I knew who was tubbing and 
who was paddling, who was inclined to bucket and who: 
needed more life off the stretcher. And the weights! I 
knew the weight of every man in the two crews better than 
I knew my own. When the Cambridge No. 7 lost a pound 








start—Cambridge wear- 

ing the new straw-hats iii 
and corduroy breeches, Wi “Y A 
we, the more conserva- us await. 
tive university, still WN uif 
clinging to our ‘toppers’ ‘(|| aa 
—what a fine picture of Y 
manhood Jackson made 
as he sat waiting for the ' 
gun, his boots tightly| |: A A 4 = 
laced, his long black}  |\\\}eg WANS 


thwarts and the muscles 
of his enormous arms 
standing out beneath 
the close-fitting dress- 
coat. The presence of 
the ‘grand old man’ was 
somehow a tremendous 
comfort in that moment 
of extreme suspense. 
Next instant we were off 
and the time for musing 
was at an end. Of the 
race itself my recollec- 
tions are hazy, but I 
recall the thrill of the 





AND GET THE PLUMBER.” 


LAST WEEK.” 
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Householder. “THIS MEANS THAT I SHALL HAVE TO GO TO THE VILLAGE 


Maid. “ Yes, SrrR. AND DON’T YOU TRUST "IS PROMISES; HE JILTED ME 


I felt depressed for days, 
and when Stroke gained 
a couple I stood myself 
a bottle of champagne. 
Not more tensely do 
great financiers watch 
ithe rise and fall of tin 
and copper than I from 
day to day marked the 
fluctuations of those tell- 
tale weights. And all 
this while I purposely 
refrained from going to 
see the crews at practice ; 
I wanted the beauty of 
their powerful rhythmic 
action to burst upon me 
in all its freshness as 
they flashed past me on 
| the Day itself. And then 
the day dawned and 
with it came disillusion- 
;ment. Foralong hour we 
waited on the chill banks 
of the river, but my 
heart was warm within 











long strong stroke, the shouts of the bystanders and the 
blurred faces of the Cambridge crew as we shot past them 
half-a-mile from the start. I recall too the snapping of 
Bow’s braces under Waterloo Bridge, the chill fear at my 
heart that an oar had gone, and then Gregory’s cheerful roar 
telling me that all was well. And when it was all over and 
we lay exhausted in Limehouse Reach I remember wishing 
that our gallant foes could share with us the joys of victory. 
But that of course was impossible. 
“It may be of interest to note the results of races previous 
to 1843 :— 
Year Winner Won by Remarks 
1836 Oxford 3 tacks Winners used a spinnaker. 
1837 Oxford 12lengths Cambridge cox bribed. An- 
chor stroke barred. 
3 miles Oxford used hinged oars. 
10 lengths My first year. 
2lengths Oxford stroke got cramp. 


1838 Cambs 
1839 Oxford 
1840 Cambs 


1841 Cambs 10 mins. Oxford stroke fell out of the 
boat. 
1842 Oxford 13 secs. My fourth year. 


“It is a far cry from these old days to 1933, but I think 











me. ‘They are coming,’ 
I thought, ‘they are coming. The men whose names and 
weights I know so well are coming to me on the bosom of 
the waters!’ And then at last they came. Slowly and with 
tremendous splashings the two boats passed across my 
range of vision, and only the shouts of my neighbours 
preserved the fading illusion that a great race was in 
progress. ‘That man,’ I said to myself in a last desperate 
effort, ‘weighs 13 stone 7 lbs.’-—but even as I spoke he 
drenched himself with spray, and the dream was over. 
So they crept foaming out of sight. 

“T expect Cambridge will win again, but thank Heaven 
I shall not be there.” H. F. E. 








An Impending Apology. 
“ ALLUVIAL Mr. JoEt’s SoLE Hore ror First Bie Race.” 
Daily Paper. 





Anatomical Verities. 
“No CHANGE IN Foot-AND-MoutH Position.” 
Rhodesian Paper. 





A Sticky Affair. 

“Thirteen members of the recently established Irish Academy 

of Letters sat down in dinner in Jammet’s Restaurant, Dublin, on 
Monday night.”—Jrish Paper. 
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At the Pictures. 





EppIE AND Emit. 


ONcE upon a time we went to the 
Adelphi Theatre to see WILLIAM 





1 Down. 


DANGERS OF THE RING. 
Eddie Eppre Cantor. 
TERRISS and JESSIE MILLWARD in melo- 
drama; more recently No—EL Cowarp 
reigned there in revue; and now it 
has gone over to the enemy, and 
Eppie Cantor, the American come- 
dian, in the film, The Kid from Spain, 
is filling it thrice daily. The whirligig 
of time. 

EppriE Cantor has a way with him 
that one must be very churlish to 
resist, and he is actor enough to make 
his misfortunes even in this story 
credible; but when the moment arrives 


| and the long-deferred bull-fight sets in, 


he is played clean out of the arena by 
the bull, who, for all the grandiloquent 
boasts of the programme, is the great 
SAMUEL GOLDWyn’s real discovery. 
How a bull can be at once fierce and 
funny is a mystery indeed; but such an 
animal there is, and if you fail to laugh 
when he jumps the barrier as nimbly as 
the matadors, yet not in flight but in 
pursuit, you must be made of very 
stern stuff. 


The comedy half of this musical 
comedy will not disappoint; but the 
musical half seemed to me inferior. 
Such songs as there are drag and lack 
melody, and the efforts of the super- 
chorus, who start rather menacingly in 
bed, could be omitted without any 
detriment. In fact, they seem to belong 
to another show, and Eppie could as 
well have been found on the campus as 


in their “ dormi-tory,” as it is so care- 
fully pronounced. 


Epp1i£ Cantor is no doubt the prin- 
cipal attraction at the Adelphi, but his 
throne is shared by WALT DisNEyY, who 
has a Silly Symphony in colour called 
Babes in the Wood, and a Mickey Mouse 
cartoon called Building a Building to 
amuse and amaze. Before I die I hope 
to see a Watt Disney fantasy in the 
making, and particularly the new 
tinted ones, where the miracle is the 
greater. Babes in the Wood, which is 
not without obligations to Hansel and 
Gretel, brings back all the magic with 
which the movies began, with a thou- 
sand new touches, not the least thought- 
ful being the witch’s broomstick taxy- 
ing over the ground on its descent. But 
Watt Disney should be severely 
rationed. He is so prolific and he is 
setting such a pace that all other films 
seem to be lazy. For a while even EDDIE 
CANTOR suffers from the handicap. 


A film as innocent and unsophisti- 
cated, as The Kid from Spain is American 
and elaborate, is Emil and the Detectives 
at the Cinema House, acharming piece of 
German Tom Sawyer-ism. I will not 
tell the plot and thus spoil a surprise; 


—— 





DANGERS OF THE RING. 
Rosalie 


Eddie 


Lypa Roserti. 
Eppre Cantor. 


but I will say that there is some excel- 
lent acting, not least by Emil and by 
the Indian chief who forgets his 
mustang, and that in the end virtue 
prevails and vice is vanquished just as 
symmetrically as in the old Adelphi 
days which I was remembering. But 
now and then, owing to a little hesita- 
tion on the part of the producer, we are 
fearful that vice may get away with it. 
The talking is in German—and, spoken 
as it is by young voices, is a pleasure 
in itself—but there is a running English 


version printed at the foot of the pic- 
tures. To all who may be wearying of 
the great sleuaths—of Lord Peter Wimsey, 
of Inspector French, of Philo Vance, of 
Ellery Queen, of Colonel Gethryn, yes, 
even of Dr. John Thorndyke, the medical 





ONE OF THE BIG LITTLE FIVE, 
The Flying Stag . . Hans RIcater. 
jurisprudent—I say: Go and see the 
detectives at the Cinema House. 
E.V.L. 








Modern Education. 





Dear Mr. Puncu,—Please help me. 
When I arrived home a few evenings 
ago my young daughter informed me 
that her form’s composition at school 
was to write a description of their 
fathers. Need I add I immediately 
imagined the composition would be on 
these lines :— 


“My father, although not tall, is 
above average and of striking ap- 
pearance. His hair is brown and 
turning grey, which serves to give 
him a distinguished look. He is 
smartly dressed, usually in brown 
tweed,” etc., ete. 


Imagine my indignation and disgust 
when I found, on looking at her com- 
pleted essay, that she had written :— 


“My father is short, and has grey- 
ish-coloured hair. He wears a brown 
suit, brown shoes, brown tie and 
driving-gloves. He is just like other 
men. 


There seems to be a distinct touch 
of bitterness in the concluding words. 
What can I do to restore my fondly- 
imagined prestige ? 

Yours sincerely, 
DISILLUSIONED. 
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| 
| The “ Flatcatcher ” Fabric Five. 


| (With acknowledgments to other expert 
motoring writers.) 





Tuts car has been entirely redesigned 


| and should be entirely redesigned 
again. It is properly called a Sports- 


man’s model, because it requires an 
~| athlete to get into it. 

The self-starter is of the well-known 
press-and-swing type, but I was assured 
that it often operates alone if the engine 
is hot enough. The clutch is said to be 
a “Glideaway.” It may be. The first 
time I engaged it the engine stopped; 
the next time the car shot forward like 
a projectile and several pieces of the 
unsplittable-glass windscreen broke off. 
The cooling-water was now steam, 
but the engine was still not quite hot 
enough for the self-starter to operate 
alone. 

I adopted the customary experts’ 
device of driving for the first ten 
minutes with the hand-brake on. The 
car was extremely reluctant to start, 
which I thought said very little for 
the engine. Suddenly it went much 


better, which said very little for the 
brakes. 

A gentle drizzle then began, affording 
me a splendid opportunity of testing 
the screen-wiper. This is of the dual 
type, meaning that it can be operated 
automatically or by hand. It declined 
to be worked automatically, so I be- 
gan to work it by hand, whereupon it 
came off. Fortunately I was able to 
see through one of the holes in the un- 
splittable glass. 

I found all the fatuous fittings— 
electric cigar-cutter, hydraulic pipe- 
cleaner, pneumatic bridge-marker, etc. 
—to be well up to expectations; that 
is to say, they functioned perfectly in 
the showroom and nowhere else. The 
electric chimes, on the other hand, 
refused to be switched off, and went on 
chiming until the battery ran down. 
After this we had no lights. 

There have been several cases lately 
of accidents due to drivers dozing at 
the wheel. This will never occur with 
the model in question, for the driver 
sits in permanent acute discomfort. 
While trying to compose myself in the 
driving-seat the loose-covers slipped off, 


disclosing the genuine art-leather up- 
holstery beneath. This was of card- 
board. 

I managed to get into top gear for 
a short time, during which the speedo- 
meter registered 4. I consider this to 
have been a very fair reading. A police- 
man said something to us as we passed, 
but I was unable to distinguish what 
he said as I was busy detecting 
knock, rock, gurgle, slap, surge, pink. 
rattle, bubble, squeak, back-chat and 
torque. 

The grease-gun is so cunningly 
carried that I failed to find it, but this 
is immaterial because the lubricating 
points are mostly invisible and all in- 
accessible, as is every vital screw and 
nut. This does not matter either, since 
none of the tools provided fits any of 
them. The pump supplied would do 
nicely for inflating the air-balloons at 
a children’s party; while the hammer 
broke as I was trying to shut the 
bonnet. 

I forgot to ask the price. 


Neat week: The“ Elusive” Occasional 
Sliding Eight. 
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Misleading Cases. 





Haddock v. Mogul Hotels, Ltd. 

Tuts action, in which the plaintiff 
claims damages for assault and the 
return of eleven shillings and sixpence, 
the value of certain goods alleged to 
have been converted by the defendant 
company to their own use, was to-day 
concluded. 

The plaintiff, towards the close of 
a public banquet at the —— Hotel, 
ordered and paid for a bottle of German 
wine, in order, as he said, to honour ina 
proper manner the toast of the British 
Empire, which was the penultimate 
toast of the evening. Shortly before the 
toast was proposed a waiter named 
Paravicini approached and removed 


the bottle of wine. An | aa : 
altercation followed. 
The waiter demanded 





the glass of wine which | 
plaintiff held in his hand | 
and refused to give up. | 
Paravicini then laid 
hands upon the glass, 
which, plaintiff claims, 
constitutes an assault. | 


In the box, asked why | 
he refused to surrender 
the glass, Mr. Haddock 
said that he thought 
Paravicini was a bandit. 

Sir Humphrey Blow, 
K.C. (for the plaintiff). 
A bandit? What made 


you think that, Mr. 
Haddock ? 
Witness. Partly his 


appearance; partly his 


actions. He had already pauses 





“ Honest, 


Witness. I asked him what he 
thought he was doing. He replied, “It 
is the law.”’ That confirmed my sus- 
icions—— 

The Judge. What do you mean by 
that ? 

Witness. My Lord, as an English- 
man, I knew that the laws of this free 
country could not possibly provide for 
such a violation of the liberties of the 
subject. (The witness here referred to 
Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, Kine 
Cuar.eks II., and the speeches of certain 
statesmen at the last Election.) However, 
to test the bandit and gain time I asked 
him to name the particular law to 
which he referred. He hesitated and 
said again, “It is the law.” I said 
sharply, “What law? What statute, 
Act of Parliament, Order in Council, 


counsel what is the point of the case, 
It is a legal presumption that he knows. 

Sir Ethelred. Have you ever heard of 
the Licensing Act, 1921? 

Witness. No, Sir. 

Sir Ethelred. I put it to you that, in 
fact, you have made a close study of 
the Licensing Acts. 

Witness. You are not entitled to put 
a statement to me. You are only 
entitled to ask a question. 








The Judge. Mr. Haddock, you are | 


not to instruct counsel in their duties, 
Nevertheless, Sir Ethelred, the witness 
is right. If he says that he has never 
heard of the Licensing Act you must 
accept his answer, and it is a waste of 
time to tell him that he has. The 
practice of “putting it” is increasing 
and must be discouraged. In any case 














Guv’nor, I ONLY WANTED A LOAF OF 


FAMILY.” 


BREAD 


| the question appears to 
me to be irrelevant. 

Sir Ethelred. With 
great respect, milord, 
the witness referred to 
| Magna Carta. 

The Judge. A man 
may well have heard of 
| Magna Carta, Sir Ethel- 
red, and be wholly un- 
familiar with the Licens- 
ing Act. The former is 
part of every  school- 
boy’s historical studies; 
the latter, rightly, is not. 

Sir Ethelred. Ha! 





Summing-up to the 
jury, his Lordship 
said :— 

“The plaintiff's story 
is one which you may 
find it easy to receive 


FOR A ° 
with credence; and the 








taken property of mine 
without warning and demanded more 
without offering any reason or excuse. 
Such uncivilised behaviour seemed to 
me to be capable of only one explana- 
tion. Bandits are everywhere nowadays; 
you find them in post-offices, banks and 
jewellers’ shops. What more likely than 
that a determined gang should have 
penetrated into a big hotel frequented 
by the wealthy classes ? 

Sir Humphrey. Believing him to be 
a bandit, Mr. Haddock, did you take 
any steps to cause his apprehension ? 

Witness. Yes, Sir. I thought the best 
thing was to hold him in conversation 
till the manager and police could be in- 
formed. I therefore sipped my wine 
and with the other hand endeavoured 
to attract surreptitiously the attention 
of the lady on my right. 

Sir Humphrey. In what manner ? 

Witness. By pinching her knee. 

Sir Humphrey. What form did the 
conversation with Paravicini take ? 


Departmental Order, police regulation 
or bye-law have you in mind?” He 
made no reply. Convinced now of his 
dangerous character, I said, “Very 
well; I shall send for the manager.” 
Apparently alarmed by this threat, he 
then laid his hand upon mine and com- 
mitted the assault complained of. 


Cross-examined, witness admitted 
that during the conversation described 
he had finished his glass of wine in order 
to appear at his ease and thus conceal 
his suspicions from the Wop. 

Sir Ethelred Rudd ( for the defendant). 
I beg your pardon. 

Witness. The Wop. The Dago. The 
Italian. 

Sir Ethelred. Do you now know that 
Paravicini is a waiter employed at the 
Hotel Edward ? 

Witness. Yes, Sir; but that is not the 
point. 

The Judge. You must not. tell 


frankness and = gener- 
ous feeling with which it was told have 
secured at least the confidence of the 
Court. He is invited by a well-known 
and worthy Society to a banquet, the 
object of which is to celebrate the past 
glories of the British Empire and in- 
spire the company with enthusiasm for 
its future. High in the list of those 
glories, I need hardly say, is the liberty 
of the subject, so hardly won by our 
forefathers, so dearly prized by their 
posterity in all the free and democratic 
countries which compose the British 
Commonwealth. The speeches are long 
—the Empire is a spacious theme— 
and the evening draws on. The climax 
approaches, the speech of Lord Gay- 
thorpe, once Governor-General of the 
Dominion of Australia, to the noble 
toast of ‘The Empire.’ The plaintiff is 
present as an invited guest; he has 
been already requested by his hosts to 
drink to the health of a number of 
specified persons and causes, an ancient 
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“WHY AREN'T YOU AT SCHOOL, TOMMY? 
“IF you PLEASE, Sir, 1’M WANDERING IN A DAZED CONDITION OWING TO LOSS OF MEMORY.” 






THERE ’S 






NO HALF-HOLIDAY.” 








and civilised custom} which is believed 
to have not only a symbolical but a 
certain spiritual value, uniting the 
company in hope and aspiration. In 
this manner he has already honoured 
the health of His Majesty the Kine, 
the QUEEN, the PRINCE oF WALEs and 
all the Royal Family; and he proposes 
to do the same for the Empire. For 
any ceremonial purpose the. otherwise 
excellent liquid, water, is unsuitable in 
colour and other respects. He therefore 
acquires for lawful consideration an 
expensive bottle of wine; but just as he 
prepares to dedicate it to the Imperial 
toast an individual of foreign, swarthy 
and, as you have seen, somewhat alarm- 
ing.appearance approaches the plaintiff 
from behind and, without a word of 
explanation or excuse, removes his 
property. 

“His astonishment is cited 
able, and a man having himself in less 
perfect control might well have been 
provoked to some retaliatory act of 
violence. He has told us that he had 
never heard of the Licensing Act, 1921; 
but even if he had heis not to be blamed 
if in all the circumstances the thought 
did not enter his mind that his hosts 
could contemplate or the law permit 





an act so lacking in fitness and in- 
dignity. 

“He was therefore right to ask his 
assailant by what authority he acted; 
and I regard it as the gravest feature 
in the case that the man Paravicini was 
unable to give any precise or reassuring 
reply. For those who claim the right to 
interfere by law with the property, per- 
sons or proceedings of others should be 
able, on demand, to give a clear account 
of the source, text and scope of their 
authority. Otherwise the citizen can 
never be sure that they are not exceed- 
ing or misinterpreting their powers. 
Every waiter should have by heart the 
whole of the Licensing Acts and the 
orders made thereunder by magi- 
strates, Chiefs of Police and others; 
and I wish the proprietors of catering 
establishments to note that such is the 
view of the Court. 


“We know, and the plaintiff now 
knows, that he was in fact violating the 
law in consuming even his one glass of 
wine at the time he did. But you are 
not to suppose that that is a considera- 
tion relevant to this case; for he is not 
charged here with illegal consumption. 
If he were, his ignorance of the law 


would- not excuse him. But neither 
does that of the defendants or their 
servants. Even if the plaintiff were 
knowingly guilty of illegal consump- 
tion the defendants were not entitled to 
assault him, or, in my judgment, to 
take from him his property lawfully 
acquired. If they apprehend the com- 
mission of an offence on their premises 
it is their right and duty to warn the 


-individual; for otherwise they may be 


charged with permitting the offence. 
And if an offence is committed it is 
their right and duty to summon and 
inform the officers of the law. But they 
are not themselves policemen, and they 
are not entitled to touch his. property 
or person unless he himself is guilty of 
violence or of such conduct as will 
make him a trespasser upon their 
premises, or a person so undesirable, by 
reason of oaths, obscenity or drunken- 
ness, that he may lawfully be ejected. 
It is impossible to bring into any of 
these categories a sober subject who is 
about to listen to a long speech concern- 
ing the future of the British Empire; 
and it would be intolerable if it were. 
It is my direction to you that you shou'd 
find for the plaintiff; and I hope that, 
for the sake of public example, you will 
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INDIFFERENCE. 

















award him heavy damages. I hope that 
this case will be widely noted. The 
plaintiff referred to Magna Carta; but 
in the pre-Carta days of Kine Joun the 
subject was seldom compelled to suffer 
such indignities as you have heard 
related to-day.” 


The jury found for the plaintiff. 
Damages, £5,000. AvP se. 





“The parochial clergy went first, followed 
by the Bishop-elect, vested in white 
rocket.”—Account in New Zealand Paper of 
Anglican Consecration. 
More suitable in the 
than a Roman candle. 


circumstances 





“A popular belief is that the ear-wig is so 
called because it is fond of creeping into 
people’s ears. It’s name should, however, be 
ear-wig and not ear-wing, as its wings are 
very similar in shape to the human ear.” 

North-Country Paper. 
So now you Know. 





“Wan Fu-lin, a chief lieutenant of Marshal 
Charg, was riding with three officers near 
the pass of Hsifeng-kou, in the Great Wall, 
when a Japanese plane droppe da bomb 
within twenty yards of them.”—Daily Paper. 
We had no idea that Italian airmen 
were co-operating with the Japanese. 


The Scented Tropics. 





At Nafadam we dine with Tantrum, 
the 0.C., on Saturday nights. 

They are rather swell affairs, these 
bridge-dinners. That is, when Tan- 
trum remembers the arrangement. 
Generally he doesn’t. In which case we 
arrive one by one, decorously garbed, 
to converse a little self-consciously on 
his verandah, while Tantrum, having 
his bath in an inner room and under 
the impression that he is alone, sings 
lustily through an entire opera in the 
manner of a crow with croup. 

However, after about twenty minutes 
of this, somebody puts ona gramophone 
record. Becoming silent fora moment, 
Tantrum is made aware of the opposi- 
tion and guesses the reason. 

It is a little matter, easily overcome, 
and Tantrum, garbed in a bath-towel 
and a red fez (he insists that a red fez 
is protection against chills), goes to the 
back verandah and shouts to his cook 
to open a tin of fruit and add water to 
the soup. 

Follows, of course, bridge. And 
bridge at Tantrum’s has a different 
atmosphere. More select, Tantrum 


having a proper bridge-scorer, whereas 
elsewhere we have torule lines on memo- 
paper. Tantrum is conscious of this 
and leads up to conversation about it. 
Two or three times he will draw atten- 
tion to the pad, and finally say: “Last 
time that pad was used old’’—men- 
tioning name of I.-G. of Police—‘ was 
with us.” 

In certain circumstances a_ bridge 
scorer becomes rank snobbery. 

Last Saturday week Meagrim was the 
first to arrive. He shouted salaams to 
the bathing Tantrum and helped him- 
self to a drink. 

Then he noticed it. Something quite 
dreadful in the atmosphere. Something 
that came and went. Something that 
came too often and went too slowly. 

He was found sitting on the lowest 
of the verandah steps by the arriving 
Rogers and Bridger. 

“Why are you sitting down there, 
old thing?” asked Rogers. 

“T prefer it,” said Meagrim—“so will 
you. Go up and take a drink. Tan- 
trum’s bathing.” 

They went up, and Meagrim heard 
their light chatter and a glass tinkle. 
Then there was sudden silence, and 
they came hurriedly down the steps and 
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joined him. One or two others arrived, 
and we were quite a merry little party 
at the foot of the steps when Tantrum 
appeared above us. 

“Shan’t be a minute now, you 
chaps,” he said. “Sorry to keep you 
waiting. I’ve been out shooting all 
day ii 
He stopped. He turned round and 
sniffed. Then he joined us immediately. 
“You chaps been playing a silly joke?” 
he asked angrily. 

We reassured him. 
his Hausa factotum. “Mama! Come 
here at once.” Mama came. ‘ What’s 
that appalling smell on the verandah ?” 
Mama replied at once, “Not any, 
Sah!” 

Tantrum became incoherent. ‘“‘Not 
any!” he said feebly. “The fool says 
‘Not any’!” his voice tailed off. “Why, 
it’s appalling!” Then he roared to 
Mama: “Find out what it is at once!” 

“Yes, Sah!” Mama spent ten min- 
utes under chairs and tables before 
repeating “Not any, Sah!” 

Well, we knew better. Four of us, 
anyway. And Rogers asked Tantrum 
if there was anything dead about. 

Tantrum said, “No; nothing since 
one of the transport donkeys died three 
months back.” 

“There you are!” said Rogers. 
“Three months. About right, I should 
say. What have they done with it?” 

Tantrum became furious, so we 
dropped the matter. 

We had dinner and bridge outside 
the bungalow. Rather a handicap, as 
the insects kept putting the candles 
out. 

Meagrim asked, in the interests of 
health, that the food might be brought 
round and not through the house. 

We broke up early, after helping 
Tantrum to rig up a camp-bed and 
erect a tent in the garden. 

Next morning Meagrim met Tan- 
trum and asked after things. 

“T’m having the place thoroughly 
fumigated and disinfected,” said Tan- 
trum. “I’ve gone over to the rest- 
house with just a table and chair and a 
few cushions until it’s done. Isn’t it 
extraordinary? I’ve had all the floor- 
ing up—to no purpose.” 

In the evening we went to have a 
look. Half the bungalow was lying 
about the compound and the other half 
being scrubbed. 

We then went over to the rest-house. 

“Don’t go in there,” said a distant 
voice; “it’s dreadful!” 

It was Tantrum, sitting gloomily 
under a tree. He said the rest-house 
was now infected. 

Rogers didn’t improve matters by 
suggesting that the smell was probably 
a Curse permanently attached to Tan- 





He shouted for 
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“Bur I THOUGHT ALL YOU MEN WORE WIDE FLAPPY TROUSERS AND NICE 
BLUE COLLARS.” 
“No, LADY, THAT’S THE ROYAL Navy. 


WE’RE ONLY SAILORS.” 








trum—the magic of one Haruna, who 
was doing a sentence for witchcraft. 

Just at that moment Mama came out 
of the rest-house carrying a red leather 
cushion. 

‘**Small smell live inside here, Sah!” 

Then he up-ended the cushion and 
shook it, and something fell out. 

It was only a little lizard; but after 
death a little lizard goes a long way. 
It had crawled inside the cushion-cover 
and been sat on. Some days later it had 
got its own back. 

But it made a variation for a Satur- 
day night. And that’s something at 
Nafadam. 


Things Which Might Have Been 
Expressed More Circumspectly. 


“The village of Ryther, seven miles from 
Selby, is completely isolated. The main street 
through the village is badly flooded, and 
boats are plying between the vicarage at one 
end of the village and the Woodman Inn at 
the other.”—Daily Paper. 





“Lady, University education, travelled, 
youth, beauty, personality, idealist, poet, 
dramatist, highly connected, knows Russian, 
French, German, Spanish, pianist, concert 
violinist, linguistic operatic singer, classical 
dancer, requires Position, anything suitable, 
anywhere.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 


Wouldn’t she look best on a pedestal ? 
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BEFORE 


THE SWALLOW DARES; 


OR, THE PROMISE OF SPRING. 








The Pleasure-Ship and the Sirens. 
A Fable. 


A PLEASURE-SHIP was ploughing a Wine-dark sea when, 
Wafted on a gentle Soldier’s breeze, there came the Seduc- 
tive strains of the Sirens, who were singing on a Rocky 
promontory on the Starboard, or Right, bow. 

The music quickly exercised its Spell on the Pleasure- 
Ship’s Company. so that the Passengers left their diverse 
Amusements and Contract Bridge to gather Enraptured 
along the bulwarks, while the Mariners, whether or not it 
was their watch Below, Feverishly scrambled up the rigging 
and disputed Fiercely for Coigns of Vantage aloft. 


On the bridge the Captain was Completely captivated, 
and made No comment when the Helmsman, similarly 
Enthralled by the Sirens’ Part-songs, Altered the course 
until the Pleasure-Ship headed Straight for the Rocks where 
the Sirens were assembled. 

Now when the Pleasure-Ship was so Close to the shore 
that the Look-out Man would have cried out in Panic 
“Breakers Ahead!” had not the ethereal Music blinded 
him to Realities, a Passenger approached the Captain and 
by way of a conversational Gambit apologised for Tres- 
passing on the bridge. 

“T can Overlook that,” replied the Captain, glaring 
Fiercely through the Emotional tears which the Harmonies 
had Induced, “but for your Conduct in disturbing me 
during this Ravishing number of the Sirens I have More 
than half a mind to Clap you in Irons.” 

Feigning to take this as a Pleasantry, the Passenger 
came to the Point by observing that, although it was with 


Extreme diffidence that he questioned the Seamanship of 


a Deep Sea Sailor of the Captain’s experience, Man and 
Boy, “yet,” he said, “it Hardlyseems Safe to me to drive 
your ship on to an Ironbound coast, Especially when you 
have on Board in your Keeping two thousand five hundred 
and fifty-seven Souls and an Impresario.” 


“You are Not far Wrong,” rejoined the Captain, “for 
at Any moment we may expect to Strike and be Piled Up 
on the rocks. But will it not be Worth while if we can get 
these Girls to give us an Encore before the old Hooker 
goes to Pieces under our Feet?” 

To which the Passenger replied Readily enough: “For- 
tunately you have addressed that question to one who is 
Properly qualified to answer it. Iam a Music Critic, and 
you can Take it from Me that the Rendering of a rather 
mediocre Folk-song Suite by this Choir of Sirens leaves 
Much to be desired. Their Spirited attack does Not com- 
pensate for Faulty phrasing or conceal a tendency of the 
Altos to Drag and of the Sopranos to sing Sharp. Briefly, 
these Sirens require Long and Arduous training before 
they Venture to perform in Public again.” 


At this point the Music Critic perceived that the Cap- 
tain had fallen into a Rapt attitude with his Cupped ear 
towards the Sirens; so, Felling the bemused Helmsman 
with his Tuning-fork, the Music Critic took it upon Him- 
self to steer the Pleasure-Ship out of Earshot. 


Moral : The Expert is always right. 








The Cause of Mysore Face. 
“Inpustries tN Mysore State. 
In addition to soaps, the factory produced several high-grade 
toilet preparations such a§‘vanishing cream, beot polish, etc.” 
Ceylon Paper. 
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Essence of Parliament. 





Monday, March 20th—Mr. ATLEE 
expressed concern at the report that 
the B.B.C. proposes to have a series 
of “factual talks” on India. Sir 
KrxcsLeEy Woop guardedly replied 
that the talks in question would be 
“explanatory and not tendencious.” 
Mr. ATLEE wondered if any statement 
on India could be other than tenden- 
cious. Mr. CHURCHILL had no doubts 
on the point: “Had the Government 
instigated this ‘disgustingly unfair 
procedure’?” With him Mr. Lans- 
puRY: “Had not the 
SECRETARY FOR INDIA 
himself broadcast a 
statement that was not 
only tendencious but 
highly provocative ?” 

Sir KINGSLEY was 
content to point out 
that as Mr. Lansspury 
had admitted that he 
and the Right Hon. 
Member for Epping were 
in agreement, it showed 
that he, Sir K1incsLey, 
was probably right. 

The statement of the 
UnpER-SECRETARY FOR 
ForeicN AFFarrS that 
negotiations with the 
Soviet Government for 
anew commercial treaty 
had been suspended 
pending the release of 
British subjects arrested 
by the Ogpu on a charge 
of sabotage gave rise toa 
regrettable contretemps. 
Mr. LansBury paused in 
the middle ofa vehement 
question as to what hap- 
pened when Russians 
were put on trial in this 
country to announce 
that he had not come there to be in- 
terrupted by insulting remarks by Mr. 
CuurcHILL. Mr. CHuRcHILL mildly 
pointed out that he had not made any 
insulting remark at all. 

“Tt is the right hon. Member’s own 
| guilty conscience that prompts him to 
think so,” he added by way of pouring 
a spot of oil on the troubled waters. 

Sir ASsHETON PowNALL asked what 
| it would cost to reduce the internal 
| posteard rate to a halfpenny. ‘Would 
it not be much more convenient to 
Members of the House,” asked Captain 
CROOKSHANK apprehensively, “if the 
cost of postcards was increased?” Sir 
KincsLtey Woop was delighted to hear 
a Member suggesting, for the first time 
on record, that the cost of any service 
| tendered by his Department should be 


























increased. Meanwhile, halfpenny or 
no halfpenny, Captain CRrooksHANK 
should be hearing from his constituents. 


“ Half-owre, half-owre to Aberdour, 
Tis fifty fathoms deep; 
And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet!” 


Which being the case, we cannot blame 
his presumable descendant, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM PatTrRicK SPENS, Esquire, whom 
Rugbeians delight to honour for pre- 
ferring to sit in Westminster (that being 
about as far from Aberdour as one can 
reasonably get) with the admiring elec- 
torate of Ashford division at his feet. 








A HANDFUL FOR HERCULES. 
“ Sorry, Cerberus, but sops are off!” 


Cerberus, from left to right: Mr. Durr Cooper, Sm Boitton Eyres 
MoNSELL, Sir Purirp Sassoon. 


When he had been sworn in, the House 
resumed the Second Reading debate on 
the Agricultural Marketing Bill. 

An enthusiastic admirer of ALPHONSE 
Karr’s Voyage autour de mon Jardin 
once asked Daupet why he did not 
write a book about Nature. “Im- 
possible!” replied the novelist; “but 
[I might write a book about myself 
a propos of Nature.” So it is with this 
Agricultural Marketing Board, which 
chiefly concerns pigs. Some of the 
speakers talked of pigs, but a great 
many more of them talked politics 
a propos of pigs. 

Mr. ATLEE began it. The MINIsTER 
oF AGRICULTURE, he pointed out, was 
a member of the medical profession, 
which got its money when people were 
ill, not when they were well. It came 


awl 


quite natural to him, therefore, to 
bring ina Bill that was to make profits 
for the farmers, when the consumers 
were too impoverished to buy, by rais- 
ing prices. The measure was Socialistic 
in so far as it sought to stabilise agri 
culture by Government control, and 
Capitalistic in that it proposed to con- 
trol it for the benefit of the profit- 
makers and not of the nation. 

Mr. Ormspy-GoreE said that the 
Government had made the Bill as 
little Socialistic as a Bill involving 
Government interference with an in- 
dustry could be by interfering as little 
as possible. They realised that if the 
Government went into 
the agricultural business 
itself, either as producer 
or middleman, it would 
make a hash of it. The 
genesis of the Bill was 
the Lane-Fox Commit- 
tee’s Report urging the 
stabilisation of United 
Kingdom bacon prices. 
Mr. OrmsBy-GorE then 
expounded parts of the 
Bill. 

Sir HERBERT SAMUEL 
twitted the MINISTER 
with “having come to 
resurrect Socialism and 
at the same time to de- 
nounce it,” and pro- 
ceeded to curse the Bill 
in the name of all that 
was or who were Liberal. 

Mr. LAMBERT congrat- 
ulated himself on being 
no statesman, “‘ because 
no statesman can de- 
velop an argument in 
less than an hour.” He 
blessed the Bill — in 
guarded terms—not in 
the name of Liberalism 
but, as the French say, 
the name ofa pig. So 
between pigs and politics the debate 
flowed on with a last word from Mr. 
Bootuey on pigs, which, he gloomily 
declared, would never be the salva- 
tion of Scotland, and a last word on 
politics from Viscount Lymtncton, 
who saw in the Bill a lofty effort to 
find a substitute for ‘“‘house-wives 
apprenticed to the tin-opener, for 
minds suckled on the gentle inanities 
of the B.B.C., for emotions titillated 
by the glycerine-set sorrows of Holly- 
wood, for a life made unendurable by 
unemployment and by old women’s 
laws for bullying the poor.” Some Bill, 
as they would say in Hollywood; but 
he was careful to add that the Bill 
would never do much of anything unless 
the Board of Trade were left out of it 
and something more stable put into it. 
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T'uesday, March 2\st.—Army, Navy 
and Air Force Estimates on Report 
found those three stalwarts, Mr. Durr 
Cooper, Sir Botton Eyres MoNSELL 
and Sir P. Sassoon holding the bridge, 
like Horatius et al., against all and 
sundry, though mostly, it must be ad- 
mitted, against sundry. On the Army 
Vote Lieut.-Colonel AprLtn put in the 
usual good word for the cavalry—when 
it comes to the cackle, there is always 
a plea against cutting down the hosses 
—but Mr. CuarLes WILiiams of Tor- 
quay thought cavalry were very little 
use—to which sacrilegious suggestion 
Lieut.-Colonel AcLaAND-TroyteE of Tiv- 
erton retorted by suggesting that the 
hon. Member was probably thinking of 
the horse marines. Mr. Durr CooPEer 
diplomatically suggested that it was 
too soon to assume that cavalry might 
not come into their own again. 

Mr. Nett Mac ean moved the usual 
resolution to reduce the Air Force by 
one hundred men with the usual speech 
about its being too large. The House 
having decided otherwise, Sir Pniiie 
Sassoon informed Captain CAzALET 
that the air route to Australia would 
be inaugurated, if all went well, in the 
early autumn. So long as they do not 
start body-line flying all should go well. 

Sir Botton Eyres MonsELL having 
defended the Naval Estimates with 
persuasive eloquence, and a few minor 
matters being disposed of, Dr. BurGIN 
asked the House to approve additional 
duties on a variety of imports, includ- 
ing cheap carpets, wire-netting and 
nails. 

Sir J. Warp.aw - MILng, . Captain 
Ramsay and Miss HorsprueH all 
offered to oblige when Mr. Maxton 
asked for proof that these new duties 
would create more employment. 

Sir Goprrey CoLiins brought up 
his postponed scheme for marketing 
Scottish raspberries, which, he said, 
would be the first marketing scheme in 


Scotland. . It would not be the last, 
because Scottish farmers were in 
earnest. 


Lord SconE opposed the scheme on 
behalf of the jam-makers, and was 
mildly supported by. the Duchess of 
ATHOLL. The House, surfeited with 
scones and jam, approved the Order 
without further ado. 

Wednesday, March 22nd.—It was 
“roses, roses all the way” for the 
Benefices Measure when it came up in 
the Lords to-day. Anyhow, it was 
Bishops and CECcILs all the way, which 
amounted to the same thing. Lord 
STANHOPE, it is true, intimated that 
the Low Churchmen had a correspond- 
ingly low opinion of it; but there was 
no ATTORNEY-GENERAL present to blast 








it with carefully-rehearsed lightnings. 


To-day’s debate on unemployment 
on the Second Reading of the Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 2) Bill differed from 
its innumerable predecessors in two 
particulars. Never, after this, will a 
Member be heard diffidently asking his 








THE NEW BOY; 
Or, “Witt Spens’ Scnoot Days at 
WESTMINSTER.” 


“ Willy by this time began to be conscious 
of his new social position and dignities.”— 
Adapted from “Tom Brown’s Schooldays at 
Rugby.” 
neighbour, “What are Keynes?” It 
was not merely that Mr. Keynes had, 
on that gentleman’s admission, “set 
Mr. Ruys Davres thinking’’—some- 
thing of a feat in itself—but it subse- 
quently transpired that he had set the 
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MARCH WINDS. 


Mr. HoroBIN CONTRIBUTES TOWARDS THE 
CLEARING OF THE ECONOMIC SKY. 


Government thinking second thoughts 
about the desirability of stimulating 
useful public work as a means of light- 
ening the burden of unemployment. 
Mr. Macmi~an echoed Mr. Ruys 
DavIéEs’ sentiments, but did rather less 
than justice to the House’s and the 
public’s intelligence by his whole. 
hearted assumption that neither had 
ever thought of having work instead 


of doles until there had been a rush of | 


KEYNES to The Times; and Mr. Horo. 
BIN, making light of “reflation, in- 
flation and all the other ‘flations,’ ” 
explained how, at no additional cost, 





all the economic cobwebs could be | 


blown away without “bamboozling” 
the public, as Mr. Keynes did, by 
calling inflation something else. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had evidently set 
himself to explain away that gloomy 
but august speech at Birmingham, in 
which he invited the country to look 
forward to another ten years of eco- 
nomic depression and high unemploy- 
ment. He still pinned hopes to the 
World Economic Conference. Mean. 
while unemployment schemes would 
be considered on their merits. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is the last person in the 
world to admit that he has come to 
think something to-day that he did 
not think yesterday or that even Mr. 
KeEyNEs had anything to contribute to 
the sum-total of Government omnisci- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ence, but it was clear from his speech | 


that the idea of sitting back and wait- 
ing for the economic clouds to roll by 
is to be abandoned under pressure of 
public opinion. Getting down to par- 


ticulars, the CHANCELLOR said that the | 


Government would consider financing 
the new Cunarder if the Cunard and 
White Star Lines would stop competing 
against each other and jointly compete 
against foreign rivals. 

The MINISTER was not allowed to 
maintain his pose of omniscience. Mr. 
G. NICHOLSON said that in spite of the 
serried economists who had filled The 
Times with inflationary thunders, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN seemed never to have 
heard of the main points they were 


raising, or even to have listened to} 
what the Economic Advisory Council | 


had to say. 


Sir Hmron. Youna, in reply, con- | 
gratulated the House on its ‘warm | 


sense of helpfulness,” which, in the 


circumstances, was rather handsome of | 


him. He promised it some more “for- 
ward-looking thought,” 


and spoke | 


hopefully of “small waterworks in | 
rural areas” and still more hopefully | 
of the Government’s plans for slum | 


clearance and housing. Inflated with 
hope if not hoping for inflation, the 


House passed the Second Reading of | 


the Bill. 
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Scion of an Ancient House. “ 


Fiancée. “ SPLENDID OF YOU, DARLING! 


I AM FED-UP WITH ALL THIS SHAM. 
But won't you 





I’M JOINING THE ComMMuUNiIsST Party.” 


HAVE TO LIVE DOWN YOUR NosE A BIT?” 








Meals and Melody. 


(According to a recent report, the “sound engineers” 


in the Hollywood movie studios have discovered that 


“a recent meal changes the voice to such an extent that it seems to be that of a different person when it comes 


through the microphone in the recording apparatus.”) 


THE old prima.donna was able 
On every day in the week 
In the richest delights of the table 
Refreshment securely to seek ; 
With wreaths and with roses saluted, 
She gracefully bowed herself out, 
And her energies promptly recruited 
With oysters and stout. 
Boiled beef, served with dumplings and suet 
She cheerfully took in her stride, 
And, seeing no cause to taboo it, 
Dyspepsia blandly defied. 
No painful internal disquiet, 
No faults in her trills and her shakes 
Were produced by a limitless diet 
Of ale and of cakes. 
In the regions of lyric astronomy 
Revealed to observers to- day 
The cult of unbridled gastronomy 
No more is permitted free play. 
If the diva’s to make an impassioned 
Appeal to intelligent ears 
Her fare must be rigidly rationed 
By “sound engineers.” 





For latter-day singers, a charming 
But sensitive, overstrung brood, 
Betray in a manner alarming 
The time and the choice of their food; 
And a meal that’s consumed indiscreetly 
Before a performance may change 
The timbre of the organ completely, 
And even its range. 


Prime cuts must be wholly forsaken; 
There’s danger in steaks and in chops, 
They must shun the allurement of bacon 
And seek a sad solace in slops. 
But they ’re safe with leguminous dishes 
And welcome the rule that entails 
No abstention from feeding on fishes 
When practising scales. 
The only way out of the trouble 
For folk of this delicate breed 
In a trade full of froth and of bubble 
Is plainly to follow the lead 
Of the Snark, that notorious and shining 
Example of frugal delay, 
Who always insisted on dining 
The following day. C. L. G. 
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The Helping Hand. 





I aM not one of those people who are 
funny on the subject of being photo- 
graphed. I never say, “It’s as bad as 
going to the dentist’”—or, anyway, I 
haven’t said it for years and years. 

And if there is one thing about being 
photographed that is definitely less 
funny than anything else it is that side 
of photography which is called ‘ pub- 
licity”—a rather pretty synonym for 
“advertisement.” 


I have quite recently been photo- 
graphed “for publicity purposes.” I 
got one free photograph out of it, and 
some of my friends and most of my 
relations got hours and hours of sim- 
ple, whole-hearted, clean English fun. 
(Grandmamma, unfortunately, cares 
but little for fun and runs more readily 
to a tender wistful lingering over the 
past, and so she only said in a tone of 
passionate resentment, “And to think 
what a dear little thing you used to 
look in your green velvet jockey-cap 
twenty-five years ago!”’) 

The photographer’s shop, as [ should 
once have called it, turned out to be 
a Photographic Studio. The photo- 
graphers—Heaven forgive me_ the 
mark!—turned out to be Mr. Miles 
Mills the Artist, and My Assistant, a 
superb blonde. The photographs—and 
here I will and must say, such as they 
were—turned out to be camera-studies. 


Almost at the very beginning, when 
the first camera-study was still quite 
in posse and not in the least in esse, we 
came rather to grief, in spite of a fairly 
agreeable preliminary exchange of 
remarks, genial rather than original, 
about weather. Tuesday’s slight drop 
in temperature was in fact the last 
point upon which Miles and I may be 
said to have- met. 

(I thought of him as Miles long before 
the end. How he thought of me I have 
no slightest wish to know. What he said 
was enough.) 

“Now I want to make this very char- 
acteristic,” he began, with his head 
on one side and an acutely critical 
expression that I found definitely un- 
nerving. 

* Miss 
blocks ?” 

The blocks—very large white cubes 
that might have been cement, but more 
likely plaster—were shoved about by 
the blonde, and I wondered whether I 
ought to say that blocks were really 
absolutely totally uncharacteristic so 
iar as I was concerned—in fact, defin- 
itely alien. 

“How does that feel to you?” said 


Verity, how about the 





Miles. “I want you to be yourself. 
Just as you are when you are at work— 
writing, for instance.” 

To Miles and the blonde there was 
evidently nothing singular in the 
thought of writing whilst standing up 
in the midst of a welter of blocks wear- 
ing one’s best evening black-and-white. 

With me, unfortunately, it was far 
otherwise. The whole idea of writing 
was connected with an ordinary chair 
and a pad and a fountain-pen and one’s 
every-day clothes, and quite likely a 
hot-water-bottle. 

Searching for words, I tried to look 
an unspoken protest. 


“Hold that a moment,” said Miles 
in one of those very quiet voices that 
are so full of suppressed tension. 
* That’s what I want—the thought just 
about to break through. . . .” 

I held it. At least I think I did, 
because if the thought actually had 
broken through, instead of only just 
being about to break through, Miles 
would have recoiled or, if not actually 
that, at least have blenched. 

Instead, he stepped backwards and 
at the same time began to talk in so 
bright and dégagé a manner that I in- 
stantly knew he was just going to 
release the shutter—his form of squeez- 
ing the rubber bulb. 

The blonde at the same moment be- 
came transfixed against a screen, and 
looked so marvellous and statuesque 
that I instinctively murmured “Hold 
that!” as I gazed at her. 

Owing .to this preoccupation I 
missed part of what Miles was saying, 
but distinctly heard the last bit. 

“.. , And now perhaps the side-face. 





Which side do you prefer? Almost 
everybody has a preference.” 
I tried to think which was my 


favourite of the two views that could 
be obtained with the help of a hand- 
glass and a good deal of twisting and 
turning about, and felt no real enthusi- 
asm about either. 

“So much depends upon the hair,” 
said the blonde. ‘ Does it not?” 

I put my hands to my hair—as one 
does, does one not ?—and immediately 
destroyed the work of hours, or at any 
rate disarranged it pretty badly. 

‘Just try looking over the left shoul- 
der, then,” said Miles, sounding rather 
discouraged. “‘The body quite straight, 
please, and the head right over this 
way—towards me. A little fur- 
ther—the eyes straight into the camera, 
please. I want you to feel per- 
fectly at ease.” 


What could have been simpler ? 
With the body quite straight, the 
head right over towards Miles and the 


eyes straight into the camera how could 
one fail to feel perfectly at ease? 

Just as rigor mortis was setting in the 
blonde uttered a murmur. “The hands | 
surely not quite——?” 

Evidently not quite at all. The eyes 
being still plunged straight into the 
camera, I could see nothing, but I felt 
them readjusting the hand. It appeared 
to be stone-cold and to weigh about a 
hundredweight, and by the time Miles 
and the blonde had finished with each | 
finger I had the curious illusion that 
they were no longer joined together on 
one parent hand at all, but were quite 
separate and detached. 





“And now, if you wouldn’t mind just 
resuming the position . . . ,” said Miles, 
evidently not noticing that I hadn’t 
ever abandoned it for one single instant. 

“T don’t want, to ask you to smile,” 
he added, rather like a head-gardener 
saying that he never cared to grow 
mustard-and-cress on bits of flannel. 

I was glad that he didn’t want to ask 
me to smile. 

“But perhaps a laugh, just dawning 
in the eyes . . .” There was a rather 
hopeful pause. 

“Just a shade less serious.” 
Miles, modifying it quite a lot. 

I tried to feel a shade less serious. 

There was the sound of a sigh. Miles 
and the blonde, if anything. were a 
shade more serious rather than less. 

“What about a book? That might 
be characteristic,” said Miles’s blonde. 

So they gave me a terribly charac- 
teristic book. all about Beautiful Child- 
ren in Art, and at least it enabled me 
to remove the eyes from the camera. 
The dawn of a laugh we all gave up 
tacitly. 

“Well, I think we should get some 
very nice results,” said Miles, with re- 
signation rather than hope in the voice | 
—as I now instinctively thought of it. | 

His blonde escorted me to the door. | 
“The proofs of course will be un- 
finished,” she said gently. 

‘Of course.” 

“T don’t know if you wish us——?” | 

6s Yes 2 ”? | 

“Some sitters prefer it, of course, and | 
others don’t.” 

‘. No 2 ” | 

“Do you like us, in the finished | 
copies, to help your face at all?” 

“Some things,” I said—and I per: | 
fectly saw a good deal later on that! 
spoke too quickly—“some things simply 
can’t be helped.” kK. M. D. | 


said 

















“French Dressmaker from the West End 
wants to enlarge her customers at home.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 

Fatten them up, and they will need | 

more material. 


| 
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At the Play. 


“THE LAKE” (WESTMINSTER). 

OF course it was monstrously selfish 
and insensitive of that formidable bore, 
Mildred Surrege, to cut down the blue- 
bell-haunted copse which so delighted 
poor old diminished Henry, her hus- 
band, and her emotional daughter, 
Stella, and make a lake of it. And if 
Henry and Stella had plunged into the 
said lake to escape from wife and 
mother there would have been some 
point in Henry’s strong-minded sister’s 
denunciation, under stress of emotion, 
of her sister-in-law as a murderess. 
But the catastrophe which actually 
happened was so fortuitous and un- 
reasonable that .the lake which the 
author, DoroTrHy MASSINGHAM (in con- 
junction with Murray Macponacp), 
seems to wish us to accept as a portent 
brooding doomfully over her characters, 
is robbed of any real dramatic signific- 
ance. This error in tactics gives the 
play an effect of pretentiousness which 
is unfair to it; for it is sincerely felt, 
the character-drawing is_ intelligent, 
and it is lightened with a pleasant 
humour. 

Mr. Tyrone GuTHRIE’S production 
is adroit, especially his handling of the 
difficult and effective crowded scene in 
the marquee; and it must be admitted 
that the tragic crisis of that bustling 
scene, however illogical dramatically, 
is certainly moving at the moment. 
Does that make criticism of it merely 
academic? I don’t think so. On reflec- 
tion, those of us who are given to 
reflection are outraged, and this has a 
discounting effect on our enjoyment. 
But enough of that. 

Stella Surrege (Miss MARTE NEy) has 
given her heart (no more than her 
heart, it may be necessary to explain 
in these free-mannered days) to a local 
Don Juan, Cecil Harvey (Mr. A. R. 
WHATMORE), who rides, shoots and 
fishes on his wife’s money. Her hand 
she has just promised by telegram to 
a rich and worthy Guardsman, John 
Clayne (Mr. P. Kynaston REEvVEs). Is 
Cecil, she asks, serious enough to take 
her away? He is not. Earning a living 
is not in his programme. Well, he may 
consider himself dismissed. The in- 
credulous cavalier makes a deflated 
exit just as the admirable John is an- 
nounced. He takes in the situation at 
a glance, but is of the type that knows 
his own mind and can bide his time. 
We distinctly like John Stella is 
difficult ; too honest to pretend that she 
is not doing an unpardonable thing. 

Five months pass. The lake is 
finished, and leaks ; so does the marquce 
in which the wedding-guests assemble. 








What is the matter with the bride? We 
have heard from Henry’s sister, Lena, 
an honest forthright woman who has 
been a second mother to the harassed 
Stella, that John’s tact and steadfast- 
ness have been rewarded. Why, then, 
these circles under the eyes, this an- 
guished mask? She must make her 
confession that, though she now loves 
him deeply, when she accepted him her 
heart was another’s. But naturally he 
knew that all the time. The lovers have 
their perfect moment—and here one 
must say that the admirably sensitive 





MARIE 
Cecil Harvey (Mr. A. R. Waarmore) to a 


NEY AND YEA. 


hesitant Stella (Miss Marm Nery). “ ONLY 
THE POSSESSION OF A WIFE AND THE LACK 
OF A BANK BALANCE PREVENT MY INTEN- 
TIONS FROM BEING STRICTLY HONOURABLE.” 


and sympathetic acting of Mr. Kynas- 
TON REEVES (whom I only remember 
to have seen cast for the parts of dun- 
derheads, and doing them very well) 
does contrive to make credible to us the 
change in the relations of these two. 
He plays this quiet passage with a 
delicate tenderness which is genuinely 
moving. Miss Marte Ney, who has her 
moment later, did, I confess, here seem 
to me to fail us a little. She was fairly 
given by her author the chance to ex- 
plain to us the completeness of her 
conversion and surrender, the relief in 
finding love and complete understand- 
ing as contrasted with exigent desire, 
and to show us another facet of her 
complex character. Did her partner 
quietly (and of course unconsciously) 
play her off the stage in this scene? I 
rather think so. Or is it that veils and 
satins and orange-blossoms (or what- 
ever the trimmings are) are so essen- 


tially ridiculous that nobody can be 
quite real in them? The lovers agree 
to slip off quietly, avoiding the rout of 
guests, omitting good-byes to parents 
and the car skids into the fatal 
lake. 

On the day of John’s funeral we sce 
our poor Stella bitter and hopeless, her 
reason threatened. Is the lake to which 
her eyes are drawn to claim another 
victim? It is Lena, taking control and | 
her love giving her insight, who leads 
the unhappy girl back to reason and 
courage with a version of the old text, 
‘Tis better to have loved and lost...” | 
In this scene Miss Marte Ney dogs | 
give us a harrowing impression of deep 
suffering. Miss MAssINGHAM has used | 
her stage experience to write an ideal | 
full-coloured leading lady’s part, and | 
her interpreter here does not fail her. | 
Presentation of morbid psychological | 
states is not perhaps among the most | 
difficult feats for accomplished players | 
to perform, but such passages are easily | 
spoiled by exaggeration. The whole | 
scene was admirably rendered. 

Three other performances call for | 
special commendation. It was a plea- 
sure to watch the sureness of touch of | 
Mr. Dovctas JEFFERIES as the sadly. | 
henpecked Henry, with every gesture | 
and intonation exactly but  unob. | 
trusively calculated; and Miss Esmi 
CuuRCH letting Lena’s warm heart show 
through her assumed mask of cheery | 
indifference. While Dame May Wuirty, 
who seems to be shaping a new career 
with admirably observed studies of 
tiresome elderly people, cleverly pre- | 
vented that house-proud, convention. | 
ridden, completely heartless chatelaine, 
Mildred Surrege, from being the mere | 
caricature she might easily have become | 
in less conscientious hands. 

And there was also a very clever 
study of a parlourmaid by Miss 
DorotHy Francis which was un- 
usually well done. 

An interesting affair altogether. T. 








“Gay Love” (Lyric). 

This play is comparable to the kind 
of dish which occasionally crops up, 
usually in a casserole and in a private 
house, bearing the imprint of an am- | 
bitious cook who has over-reached her: | 
self by trying to incorporate too many | 
daring elements, and has failed, not | 
altogether ingloriously, to fuse them. | 
On being confronted by it one is first | 
surprised that any plate should keep | 
such strange company, and afterwards 
to discover that the mixture is not only | 
edible but rather fun. 

If I may carry the culinary metaphor | 
further, the ingredients of this play, 
in so far as they hang together at all, 
are mainly bound by the comic person- 
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ality of Miss Murre, Akep. As Mrs. 
Duke, the adorable maid and dresser 
and secretary to Gloria Fellowes, she 
was on the stage nearly all the time, 
and gave us a study of the ample 
elderly Cockney which could hardly 
have been bettered. The part exactly 
suited her, and she had some enviable 
lines. As when, she and her mistress 
having reacted to a bottle of cham- 
pagne with a speed which did great 
eredit to its makers, she displayed a 
picture-postcard, and to the question, 
“Ts this your husband?” let off the 
memorable reply, “No, that’s Whit- 
stable” —which must have been worth 
saying. 

Miss BANNERMAN was not 
so fortunate. She had to bear 
the brunt of the First Act, 
which, though it opened well, 
was often uncertain of its direc- 
tion, and of a part which took 
her a round tour of comedy, 
farce and melodramatic 
tragedy. 

The plot was far too com- 
plex and silly to be detailed, 
but the bones of it were that 
Gloria Fellowes (Miss BANNER- 
MAN), a leading lady, gave an 
audition, or, more accurately, 
an osculition, for the part of 
her stage-lover to the wrong 
young man, who was mercly 
looking over her flat; and who 
turned out, after they had 
really fallen in love, to be the 
Peer to whom her detestable 
sister was engaged. She did 
the decent thing and sent him 
away. 

The author of her plays was 
Freddie Milton (Mr. Ricnarp 
Birv). His trouble was drink, 
but from the beginning I felt 
certain that beneath his vinous 
manner there was something of 
nobility. Nor was I wrong; for, 
although he worshipped Gloria, 
the moment he discovered that her 
sister's engagement stood between her 
and happiness, he sacrified himself and 
married the sister; and, although he 
should in a way have done this much 
earlier, having, we gathered, already 
lived with her in California, it meant 
that he was well aware of what he was 
up against in the steely depths of her 
gold-digging character. 

I have mentioned tragedy, and you 
may well wonder what part it had to 
play when everything was going so 
well. It stalked on to the stage in the 
shape of an evening paper which some- 
one brought into Gloria’s dressing-room 
on the first night of her play, and in 
Which she read, just before going on 
for her last Act, that Lord Eton had 


Dp 





A CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 


Gloria Fellowes 
Mrs. Duke . 


been killed in an acroplane crash. (For 
a moment we wondered whether the 
Misses AUDRY and WAVENEY CARTEN, 
like Freddie Milton, were actually go- 
ing to provide an unhappy ending.) 
Gloria went back to her last Act, 
utterly broken, and proved herself a 
great tragic actress, which was ironical 
but. I suppose, possible. 

The absurd scene followed in which 
our beloved Mrs. Dukes stayed her with 
magnums, and in which Lord Eton, 
who had booked a seat in the aeroplane 
but had been prevented from taking 
it, was finally reunited to his slightly 
tiddly Gloria. 


DIFFERENCE 
OPINION. 


Miss Murret AKED. 


Miss BANNERMAN did her best with 
an inconsistent part, which at times 
she contrived to make really effective; 
Miss Stamp-TAYLor gave a fairly plaus- 
ible sketch of the selfish sister, but 
might have unbent a little from a 
stiffness not inherent in her lines; Mr. 
RicHarD Birpas Freddie Milton struck 
a nice balance between the cad and the 
gentleman ; and Mr. LesteER MATTHEWS 
made a satisfactory Peer. Mr. Jon Hay- 
MAN’S all-too-brief appearance as the 
hustling pepful American manager was, 
as usual, delightful. 

Miss AKED’s performance was out- 
standing in a play which is thoroughly 
uneven, but is witty enough to be good 
entertainment if approached uncritic- 
ally. {RIC. 


tGwtw. 
OF 


Miss MARGARET BANNERMAN. 


John Kersey’s Dictionary, 
1702. 


An appreciative though belated Review. 





I BOUGHT a modern dictionary 
For two-and-six precisely; 

It claims to tell you everything, 
And does so very nicely. 

It gives you all the words you need 
With meanings cut and dried, 

And yet—TI still regret the days 
Before QUEEN ANNE had died. 





“Great AnNA” was no! dead at all. 
But merely drinking “tay” 

When Kersey wrote a dictionary 
In quite another way. 


He sucked the savour of each 
word 
And squeezed its precious 
juice; 
His pages were a constant joy 
If rather less of use. 
His definitions could be vague, 
Not clear on every head; 
sut, oh, the thrills that KERSEY 
gave 
Before 
dead! 


QUEEN ANNE was 


Then China’s age-long Empire 
was 
“An Asian country” merely: 
A shilling was “a well-known 
coin” 

(You picture it so clearly!). 
Where China is defined perhaps 
He’s on the skimpy side, 
But less geography was taught 

Before “Great ANNA” died. 


He further makes amends with 
words 
Now rather on the shelf. 
“The first sweet month oi 
wedded bliss” 
Means “honeymoon” itself; 
And “Hell,” the noun ignored 
to-day, 
And doubtless very rightly, 
“The residence of all the damned” 
JOHN KeERSEY states politely. 


“Great ANNA” was not dead at all. 
But merely drinking “tay” 

When Kersey wrote a dictionary 
In such a charming way. 








Explanation Wanted. 
“Thinking is as hard work as manual 
labour,” states a politician. Now how 

on earth did he find that out? 





A Slur on Our Splendid Constabulary. 


“Mr, —— said :* The police are searching 
the premises for clues. Until they have 
finished I shall not know what has been 
stolen.’ ”"—Evening Paper. 
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Bear Leader. ‘“‘By ZeEvs! 
Orpheus. ‘‘No. 


HE NEVER DANCED LIKE THAT FOR MBE, SIR. 
Bur I THINK I HAVE DONE A LITTLE OF THIS KIND OF THING IN AN AMATEURISH WAY OCCASIONALLY.” 


ZaEZS = 











WERE YOU EVER IN THE PROFESSION?” 








Economy of Line. 


Ir has been said that members of the 
genus Homo either can draw or they 
cannot. A statement with which I very 
much disagree; for, although Marjory 
(she’s my wife) says 1 am about the 
wettest thing with a pencil ever, I can, 
I maintain, put up quite a decent show- 
ing with profiles, 


and so on. 

Recently, however, I have branched 
out into the rather more complicated 
business of drawing animals. Ha, ha! 
there’s a game. For, as you may pos- 
sibly realise, a slug is about the only 
thing in the world that isn’t for ever 


on the move. And who wants to draw 
a slug anyway? 

Take this pig, for instance. I took a 
great deal of trouble with this pig— 
stalked him, in fact; but no sooner had 
I got my notebook out and roughed in 
his head than the swine was off down 
the farmyard path as if all the pork- 
butchers in the county were after him. 
Consequently I was left to fit the legs 
on to the chassis as best I could; and 
isn’t the result awful ? 


My leg theory, as you can readily 
see, is definitely bad. 

Of course I could have got round the 
difficulty by putting the subject in a 
barrel or looking out of a tee-box; but 


3° Hore, 
“PURGATORY” 
736 Yps. 





that’s cowardly. You see, even we 


artists, however embryonic, have a 
definite code of morality. 

And then I met young Renwick, who | 
is taking a postal course in sketching. 
We had a long talk about everything, | 
and he assured me that his unseen tutor | 
was always rubbing in the fact that the 
less line-work one put into a drawing 
the better. 

He even went the length of produc- 
ing this rabbit 
scratching itself as 
anexample of what 
he was talking 
about. 

I must say I 
thought it rather 
good, because the 
animal definitely 
gave me the im- 
pression thatit was 
getting quite a pleasurable kick out of 
the job on hand; and Renwick had 
achieved the entire outfit by giving 
the rabbit only one leg. This sort ol 
thing was going to suit me admirably. 

Well, when Renwick had gone | 
settled down to work on the lines he 
had suggested. I even went to the Zoo; 
but everywhere I met with failure. It 
wasn’t until I had come home again 
and had settled down in an armehaif 
opposite Marjory some time before 
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dinner that I produced anything worthy 
of calling her attention to. 

Having finished the sketch, I tore it 
from my notebook and tossed it over to 
her. She picked it up and, having 
looked at it intently for some time, said 
“What is this? A new line in nut- 
crackers ?”” 

I got up hurriedly 
and stood behind her 
chair to see my mas- 


til : 
terpiece thus :-— 
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“You've got it up- 
side down,” I said, 
| somewhat nettled. 
Marjory — reversed 
| the drawing. 
| “Tt’s our parrot,” 
[ put in, “done in 
what the experts call 
economy of line. 
Don’t you like it?” 
| Marjory sighed and handed it back 
| to me without a word. 
| Well, well, I can at least comfort my- 
| 


| 
| 

4 
(e 
| 


| self that art is at all events art. There 
| are some people who don’t understand 
| itand never will. Marjory is one of the 
| latter. 
| 


The Master-Gardeners. 





| THE storm of March is done and ended, 
| The lion’s anger lamb-like laid, 

| And by the lightfoot Spring attended 

| A million gardeners grasp the spade. 
| (That is, I think, approximately 

| The number; but if inexact 

| It may not inappropriately 

Stand as a symbol of the fact.) 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


One-half of these—I like a fraction, 
Which, though it must be wrong, is 
terse— 
| Procure a living by the action 
Referred to in the opening verse 
| And grasp for pay. The rest, however, 
| Do it with amateur delight, 
| Unprompted verve, unpaid endeavour, 
| And constitute a pleasing sight. 
Each one a different end proposes, 
Each one a different vision sees 
Of scabious, carnations, roses, 

Or rhubarb, artichokes and peas, 
Who yet knows well that in the sequel 
Some frost, some blight, some 

drought will dog 
His hopes and bring results unequal 
To those the seedsmen catalogue. 


They know ;and yet see them grasping 
Spades as aforesaid. They endure, 
| To their persuaded bosoms clasping 
Faith in a virtuous manure, 
iW hereafter, green and soft and tender, 
Up trom the earth in patience dug, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Shall spring the consummated splen- 


dour 
Wholly uninjured by a bug. 
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The Girl. 
HE WAS A CARTOONIST.” 
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These who have made a little garden 
And find refreshment in the same, 
These for whom calceolarias harden 
In the well-ventilated frame, 
These of the gay Drummondian 
phloxes, 
Shall they not loose my rhythmed 
tongue ? 
Were it, I say, of window-boxes, 
Still I must sing; and I have sung. 
VERGES. 


More Protection for the City Beaks. 


“The Duchess of Portland presided at the 
annual meeting of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds at the Guildhall.” 

Scots Paper. 





“This Week's Recipe. 
CHOCOLATE JELLIES. 


Ingredients: 1 small lettuce, 1 small en- 
dive, $lb. cod or hake, salad dressing, 1 small 
cucumber.”— Northampton Paper. 
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Punter. “ TREMENDOUS FIELD IN THIS RACE.” 


Lady. “ YEs. 


I°vE BACKED THIRTEEN OF THEM JUST TO DEFY THE SUPERSTITION.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





The Case for the Farmer. 


AmonG the many unp!easant results of subordinating the 
interests of the country to those of the town is the sub- 
stitution of the specialised food factory for the practically 
self-supporting farm. Mr. A. G. STREET avows that he 
would rather work the holding his father worked as a purely 
milk-producing affair than not at all; but he vigorously 
regrets an enforced choice which relegates some three 
hundred Wiltshire acres to the status of a suburban barrack 
dedicated to tomatoes or the intensive hen. He could have 
kept up his end, he says, against the urban voter or against 
the English weather—but the two together have prevailed ; 
and I think it is partly in the-hope of converting the former 
that he publishes the six-and-twenty delightful articles 
and broadcast speeches of Hedge-Trimmings (FABER AND 
FaBeEr, 7/6). Their immediate palliative is unlimited im- 
ported grain and a concentration on livestock. Their ideal 
—expressed, alas! as an impossible dream—an England 
dedicated by the considered choice of the community to 
the maximum of all-round production. Incidentally he 
displays the personnel of the land as it is, with regret for 
the passing of the old stalwart whose heart was in his work, 
yet with qualified hope for his successor. He comes down 
to brass tacks in two addresses on haymaking and eloquently 
vindicates the farmer’s attitude towards campers and tres- 
passers. He is notably tolerant and fair—even with a public 


that would eat its rural cake and have it; and he deserves 
and, I suspect, will get, a sympathetic hearing. 





An East Anglian Chronicle. 

A tenants’ dinner at a great house in the prosperous 
eighties, the old order burning upward (good liquor helping) | 
to its annual point of bliss—on so heartening a scene does | 
Mr. R. H. Morrram open his latest East Anglian chronicle. 
But with a turn of the page we are wafted twenty years on; 
his old Lordship lies dying, and so does the old QuEEN; the 
old order is changing and the voice of the motor, raucous 
as yet and uncertain in pitch, is heard in the land. The 
coming of the car plays an essential part in this story. for, 
though The Lame Dog (CHaTTO AND WINDUS, 7/6) is an inn. 
its host, Earl Barningham, is also a dealer in horses, witha 
knack for the trade unspoilt by too nice an honesty. A 
harsh and unscrupulous figure is Karl, yet it is not without 
sympathy that we watch him grimly at odds with the in- 
evitable, snatching an advantage where he sees it, never 
giving an inch or himself away. For Mr. Morrram has made 
him very human, and that, seeing that Earl's strength lies 
in his silences and secrecies, is no mean achievement. The 
innkeeper is dominant and vital to the end; but, while most 
of the dependent characters, especially his younger children, 
Marianne and Shotover, are amply realised, there are one 
or two, such as the apparently rather disreputable Nevill 
Barningham, of whom one might have wished a precise? 
delineation. Perhaps Mr. Mottram is a little too sparing 
of dramatic saliences, but he constructs with a solidity and 
writes with a dignified distinction which compensate for 
the absence of high lights. 
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“Sly Reynard.” 
GEORGE BROOKSBANK writes 
Old Mr. Fox 
Who swims o’ nights 
To Kyvle’s lean rocks 
From Isle of Skye; 
He swims like corks, 
And when he’s dry 
He walks to Yorks. 


His shaves and shocks 
By peak and gorge 
Sly Mr. Fox 
To Mr. GrorGE 
BRrROOKSBANK repeats; 
The latter thus 
With foxy feats 
Can startle us. 


Feats orthodox, 
Feats fairy-tale 
With Mr. Fox 
Do never fail: 
His yarns you ‘Il call 
Good nursery fun. 
This book ’s a small 
HEATH CRANTON one. 





Wine and Letters. 


“Tn truth I have cared for wine much 
as I have cared for books, not aspiring 
inregard to either to the kind of know- 
ledge which adorns a thesis or makes 
the reputation of an encyclopedia, 
but supposing literature and wine to be 
essential to that civilisation which you 
and I, reactionaries as we are, value 
peculiarly.” That, from the epistle 
dedicatory toa fellow-connoisseur, gives 
the flavour of The Cellar Key (Got- 
LANCZ, 6/-), by T. EARLE WELBy. Alas! 
that so sound a humanist, perceptive 
critic and good companion will no 
longer write or talk of men and books 


Onlooker. 
STARTING 
YOUR MESSAGE.” 


“T SAY, WOULD 
FROM THE 





YOU FELLOWS 
BEGINNING AGAIN? I?’vE 


MIND GOING INTO REVERSE 
FORGOTTEN THE FIRST PART 


AND 
OF 





and wine for the delight of his friends. 





Here, conveying much useful information in a gracious idiom 
which avoids the hoary clichés of the wine-merchants’ lists, his 
critic’s pen seems as able to recall the fragrance and character 
of a remembered bottle of distinguished or merely honest 
pedigree (for the author scorns the snobbery of thinking 
merely in terms of vintages and labels) as of a favourite 
passage in a well-loved author. There is much to help us 
in our amiable weakness of pretending to know just a little 
more than we do about an almost illimitable subject, to 
enable us to call the bluff of disingenuous wine-waiters or 
pretentious amateurs and to increase our appreciation of 
one of the minor graces of life. 





A Military Critic Remembers. 

When arrested in Cracow in 1887 and asked to explain 
movements that may well have seemed suspicious in a 
country on the brink of war, Mr. HENRY SPENSER WILKIN- 
SoN astounded his interrogators by replying that he had 
come to see for himself whether the rumour that this border- 
town was being fortified was correct, and went on to offer 
his congratulations on the progress made. When they had 
decided with some difficulty not to shoot him, he made 











friends with them all and parted on the best of terms. A 


self-taught master of the theory of war, who passed from 
rather casual interest in the volunteer movement through 
the ardour of many controversies to a professorship of 
military history at Oxford, the writer seems indeed to 
have owed his great success as a war correspondent hardly 
more to clear hard thinking than to a spontaneous genius 
for friendship. He admits but one failure. In his rather 
surprising minor capacity of dramatic critic he could 
analyse a play or appraise an actor, but he could not bring 
himself to concoct a weekly column of cheerful chat about 
the lesser personalities of the stage. If in Thirty-Five Years : 
1874-1909 (ConSTABLE, 16/-) he allows himself the satis- 
faction of living over again a hundred triumphs, no one 
will grudge him so reasonable a luxury in a volume where 
are marshalled the hosts of a long life’s encounters, many 
of them with the makers of history, and all alike unresist- 
ingly responsive to some common affinity with the writer. 





Touch and Go. 

Towards the end of his latest travel-book, Gone Abroad 
Again (Ivor NIcHOLSON AND Warson, 6/-), Mr. CHARLES 
GRAVES remarks: “I must now take another sentence and 
It is not the first time he 


another breath and continue.” 
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has done this, for the whole account of pleasure-tripping 
from Victoria to Venice, and on to the Dardanelles to 
Rhodes, the Greck island, and back by way of Albania is 
rather like the chatter of an excited child just back from 
a picnic, who liked the people and the place and the food 
and the games all equally. There is rather too much scurry 
about the whole thing and too little discrimination, so that 
I could not help feeling that the author, having demanded 
a book from his journeyings, has packed it with details 
about anything or anyone he happened to remember. 
There is, for instance, half-a-chapter of tirade against the 
publicity craze and only one short paragraph about two 
Greek islands. All the same, one must be grateful to Mr. 
Graves for certain irrelevant anecdotes, particularly for 
the one about the sea-sick heroine who returned to 
finish cold pork so as not to “lose her nerve.” And even if 
the book is rather a confusion of history, geography, person- 
alities, prejudices and sight-seeing, one can sympathise with 
one who in three weeks has “picked pomegranates in 
Rhodes, eaten smoked ham in Montenegro, bought sponges 
in Crete, seen camels at Delphi, caught a glimpse of the 
Black Sea and bathed at Spalato,” and has yet made his 


where a wonderful woman reigned supreme. The adven. 
tures that happened to these opposing parties are described 
with zest and with the inside knowledge of the country 
that “Ganpat” possesses. And Rita is a worthy heroine 
of a story that can be confidently recommended to lovers 
of high-spirited romance. 


Pictures at Home. 


I hope a film may be made of Mr. Bootn TarktneTon’s 
latest novel, Wanton Mally (HEINEMANN, 7/6), so that I 
can hear the half inane, half-philosophic arguments of 
M. de Champvallon, who, after he had had “the honour 
of banishment at the hands of Louis XIV.,” adventured 
on a moor in his attempt to find out “ what species of 
animal” the English were and to pay attention to a very 
“modern woman.” She was Jinny Wilmot, a ride-astride 
wanton, for whom Satan was considered too. decorous 
a husband, and, after an attack on Bishop Bourne, she 
was carecring about the moor on a white horse with two 
companions on a black anda bay. Three other people, 
two Quakers and their host, also crossed the moor on 
bay horses; and since the whole of them, including the 





| 
| 





readers wish they could 
do the same. 


Mortlake Without 
Putney. 

Miss MARJORIE Bow- 
EN’s Tudor romance, / 
Dwelt in High Places 
(CoLtrns, 7/6), recalls 
the fact that Mortlake 
has other associations 
than those which link it 
with Putney as_indis- 
solubly as mustard with 
cress. Miss BowENn is al- 
ways at her case among 
crucibles and alembics 
and such-like strange 
properties and she makes 
tine use of them in 
the present volume,which 
tells the story of the 


BRINGING THE 








ROSE-BUSH HOME. 


Frenchman, all fetched 
up at the same house, 
since both women were 
beautiful and one jeal. 
ous, the author keeps 
his promise of a story. 
There is confusion, in- 
trigue, gallantry andhu- 
mour in the tale, and, 
though one cannot 
help guessing at the in- 
evitable changing of 
horses and softening of 
hearts, Mr. TARKINGTON 
gives us excitement 
enough, and is occasion- 
ally very witty. The 
only irritation is that 
he has a tendency to 
change scene with every 
chapter; but if that ex- 
quisite buffoon, M. de 








famous Dr. DEE, astrologer to QUEEN ELIzABrru, and his 
fantastic and disastrous journeyings in company with the 
sinister charlatan, Edward Kelley. But the outstanding 
character is that of the astrologer’s sorely-tried wife suffer- 
ing from her husband’s amazing credulity and lack of worldly 
wisdom, very much as the wives of absent-minded professors 
have done since the world began. The setting and the 
“period” atmosphere are both excellent. But surely in 
ELIzaBETH’s day the two menservants could hardly have 
gone from Mortlake to Henley and back in a day without 
the aid of their master’s magic and spells. 


Trails and Trials. 

“GANPAT,” as he has already proved on several occasions, 
is a born story-teller, and in The Second Tigress (HODDER 
AND STouGHuTon, 7/6) he gives us a tale of treasure-hunting 
in the wilds of Upper Burma that is both romantic and 
exciting. The existence of treasure had been discovered by 
a filibuster named Hector Armitage, and when he died his 
daughter, Rita, decided that this discovery gave her a right 
to it. Her views, however, were not acceptable to an old 
East Indian firm of merchants, Finnis, Elder & Pratt, 
who did not intend to surrender their claims without in- 
vestigation. 
solve the mysteries that lay behind Horseshoe Mountain, 





So we have two expeditions starting to 





Champvalion, and the two blondes and the gallant 
and the man-about-town who turns Quaker could register 
their temperaments on the screen the author’s method 
would be vindicated. 





Masquerade. 

Miss Berta Ruck tells us that she has written Change 
Here for Happiness (HoppER AND StovucutTon, 7/6) 
especially “for those who want Some Happy Hours— 
and a Change!” It is a laudable endeavour, and I trust that 
it may also be successful. The start, however, is rather 
sombre. Poverty had descended upon the Owens, and their 
beautiful house in Wales was falling to pieces. Hopes that 
their fortunes would be restored by the results of an Irish 
sweepstake were not fulfilled; but a slatternly maid, who 
had recently joined the household, drew the winner and 
pocketed £30,000. Miss Ruck soon allows her readers to 
know that this maid, with a too appalling Cockney accent, 
is really a lady. But, although abundant reasons for sus- 
picion existed, the Owens remained in blissful ignorance 
of the deception. I am not going to curtail anyone's 
chance of some “Happy Hours” by revealing further 
details of a story which, while it will appeal mainly to 
the unsophisticated, should provide pleasantly light read- 





ing for many hundreds of Easter holiday-makers. 
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